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THE    RISE    AND    FALL    OF    NAUVOO. 


The  winter  of  1843-4  was  big  wrtn 
events  affecting  the  destinies  of  Nauvoo 
and  her  citizens,  for  there  was  set  on  foot 
more  conspiracies,  which  culminated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  Men  who 
stood  nearest  to  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
and  who  were  bound  in  honor  to  defend 
his  life,  not  bare  the  knives  that 
were  to  strike  him  down,  combined 
together  in  secret  covenant  for  his  over- 
throw. 

Owing  to  the  constant  efforts  of  the 
Prophet's  enemies  in  Missouri,  to  cap- 
ture him  and  drag  him  to  that  State, 
where  he  might  be  murdered  with  impun- 
ity, the  force  of  police  in  Nauvoo  was 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  forty 
nightguards  to  patrol  the  city.  These 
made  it  less  convenient  for  the  conspira- 
tors, who  worked,  as  men  ever  do  when 
engaged  in  such  business — in  the  dark- 
ness. The  nightguards  several  times 
came  in  contact  with  men  moving  about 
the  city  in  a  manner,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  was  suspicious,  and  soon  com- 
plaints were  made  by  these  same  parties 
that  the  city  government  was  arbitrary 
and  oppressive;  they  claimed  that  these 
night-watchmen  threatened  their  peace 
and  even  started  rumors  that  Joseph  had 
appointed  them  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  the  Prophet  was 
apprized  by  two  young  men,  Denison  L. 
Harris  and  Robert  Scott,  the  latter  being 
in  the  family  of  William  Law,  of  a  secret 
movement  then  on  foot  to  take  his  life, 
and  the  lives  of  several  other  leading 
men  in  the   Church;  among:    them   the 


Prophet's  brother  Hyrum.  These  young 
men  were  invited  to  the  secret  meetings 
by  the  conspirators,  but  before  going, 
conferred  with  the  Prophet,  who  told 
them  to  go,  but  to  take  no  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  these  wicked  men  against 
himself.  They  carried  out  his  advice, 
and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  attended 
the  secret  meetings  three  times,  and 
brought  to  the  Prophet  a  report  of  what 
they  had  witnessed.  A  full  account  of 
this  conspiracy  written  by  Elder  Horace 
Cummings,  was  published  in  the  Con- 
tributor, Vol.  V. 

In  addition  to  the  testimonies  of  these 
young  men  was  that  of  M.  G.  Eaton, 
who  expressed  a  willingness  to  make 
affidavit  that  there  was  a  plot  laid  to  kill 
the  Prophet  and  others,  and  would  give 
the  names  of  those  who  had  concocted 
it.  There  was  also  one  A.  B.  Williams 
who  said  the  same  thing.  These  men 
went  before  Daniel  H.  Wells,  at  the  time 
ajustice  of  the  peace,  and  made  affidavit 
that  such  a  plot  as  we  have  spoken  of 
existed.  In  their  statements  they  name 
as  leaders  of  the  movement,  Chauncy  L. 
Higbee,R.  D.  Foster,  Joseph  H.Jackson 
and  William  and  Wilson  Law.  These 
names  correspond  with  those  given  by 
the  young  men  before  alluded  to,  except 
that  they  also  name  Austin  Cowles,  a 
member  of  the  High  Council,  as  one 
of  the  active  and  leading  conspira- 
tors. 

These  statements  were  shortly  con- 
firmed by  the  action  of  the  conspirators 
themselves,  as  they  soon  came  out  in 
open  as  well  as  secret  opposition  to  the 
leading  Church  authorities;  and  in  March 
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a  number  of  them  were  excommunicated 
for  unchristianlike  conduct. 

A  sickly  effort  was  made  by  these 
apostates  to  organize  a  church  after  the 
pattern  of  the  true  Church,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  apostles,  prophets,  presi- 
dents etc.,  but  it  failed  miserably,  as 
their  following  in  Nauvoo  was  insignifi- 
cant. These  men  were  desperately 
wicked,  in  addition  to  gross  licentious- 
ness they  were  guilty  of  theft  and  of 
counterfeiting  money;  brought  much  re- 
proach upon  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  since 
these  things  were  traced  to  within  her 
borders,  and  that  fact  went  far  towards 
undoing  her  reputation  abroad.  But 
though  these  men  at  one  time,  and  in- 
deed up  to  the  time  of  their  excommuni- 
cation, held  high  official  positions  in  the 
Church  and  the  city,  their  wickedness 
was  not  sustained  either  by  the  Church 
laws  or  by  the  members  of  the  Church, 
or  citizens  of  Nauvoo.  It  was  known 
that  there  existed  a  band  of  desperate 
men  within  the  city,  and  these  parties 
were  suspected,  but  it  required  some 
time  to  obtain  proof  sufficiently  positive 
to  act  upon;  and  where  the  counterfeit- 
ing was  done  was  never  learned. 

The  mask  having  at  last  fallen  from 
the  faces  of  these  men,  they  joined  with 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Saints  out- 
side of  Nauvoo,  and  openly  advocated 
the  repeal  of  the  city  charter,  which,  but 
a  short  time  before  they  had  assisted  to 
obtain.  They  violated  on  several  occa- 
sions the  city  ordinances,  resisted  the 
city  officers,  and  threatened  the  life  of 
the  mayor.  These  disturbances  led  to 
arrests  and  trials  before  the  municipal 
court,  from  which  they  were  generally 
appealed  to  the  circuit  courts,  and  fol- 
lowed by  counter  arrests  of  the  city  au- 
thorities for  false  imprisonment,  defama- 
tion of  character,  etc.  In  all  these  cases 
the  power  of  the  municipal  court  to  grant 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  was  freely  ex- 
ercised, and  the  city  authorities  releas- 
ed, as  the  actions  were  malicious,  and 
without  sufficient  cause  on  which  to 
base  the  complaints. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Nauvoo  became 
more  and  more  complicated,  and  the 
bitterness  was  constantly  increasing.    At 


last  the  disaffected  parties  imported  a 
press  into  the  city  and  proposed  publish- 
ing a  paper  to  be  called  the  Nauvoo 
Ezpositor.  It  avowed  its  intention  n 
the  prospectus  it  published  to  agitate 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Nauvoo  charter, 
and  also  announced  that  since  its  posi- 
tion in  the  city  of  the  Saints  afforded  it 
opportunities  of  being  familiar  with  the 
abuses  that  existed  within  the  city,  they 
intended  to  give  a  full,  candid  and  suc- 
cinct statement  of  facts  as  they  really 
existed  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo— fearless  of 
whose  particular  case  the  facts  might  ap- 
ply to.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper  were 
the  band  of  conspirators  already  named, 
and  Sylvester  Emmons  was  employed  as 
editor. 

The  first,  and  indeed  the  only  number 
of  the  Expositor  was  published  on  the 
seventh  day  of  June,  1844,  and  contained 
a  most  scandalous  attack  upon  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Nauvoo.  It  at 
once  filled  the  entire  city  with  indigna- 
tion, and  the  city  council  immediately 
took  into  consideration  what  would  be 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  it.  The 
result  of  the  council's  meditations  was 
this:  Blackstone  declared  a  libelous  press 
a  nuisance;  the  city  charter  gave  to  the 
city  authorities  the  power  to  declare 
what  should  be  considered  a  nuisance 
and  to  prevent  and  remove  the  same; 
therefore  it  was 

"Resolved,  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Nauvoo,  that  the  printing  office  from  whence 
issues  the  Nauvoo  Expositor  is  a  public  nui- 
sance, and  also  all  of  said  Nauvoo  Expositors , 
which  may  be  or  exist,  in  said  establishment; 
and  the  mayor  is  instructed  to  cause  said  print- 
ing establishment  and  papers  to  be  removed 
without  delay,  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
direct." 

On  receiving  this  order  the  mayor  is- 
sued instructions  to  the  city  marshal  to 
destroy  the  press  without  delay,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  orders  to  Jonathan 
Dunham,  acting  Major-General  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  to  assist  the  marshal 
with  the  Legion  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  marshal  with  a  small  force  of  men 
appeared  before  the  Expositor  printing 
establishment,  informed  one  or  more  of 
the  proprietors  of  the   character   of  his 
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mission,  and  demanded  entrance  into 
the  building  to  carry  out  his  instructions 
from  the  mayor.  This  was  denied  and 
the  door  locked;  whereupon  the  marshal 
broke  in  the  door,  carried  out  the  press, 
broke  it  in  the  street,  pied  the  type  and 
burned  all  the  papers  found  in  the  office, 
and  then  reported  to  the  mayor,  who 
sent  an  account  of  these  proceedings  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State. 

This  act  enraged  the  conspirators  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  desperation.  They  set 
fire  to  their  buildings  and  then  fled  to 
Carthage,  the  county  seat  of  Hancock 
county,  with  the  lie  in  their  mouths  that 
their  lives  were  in  danger  in  Nauvoo, 
and  that  they  were  driven  away  from 
their  homes.  Fortunately  the  police  dis- 
covered the  flames  started  by  these  men 
in  time  to  extinguish  them,  so  that  they 
failed  to  have  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
own  houses  to  support  their  story;  but 
their  misrepresentations  spread  like 
wild-fire  and  inflamed  the  public  mind, 
already  blinded  with  prejudice  against 
the  Saints,  to  a  point  which  made  vio- 
lence almost  certain. 

Francis  M.  Higbee  made  a  complaint 
before  Thomas  Morrison,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  against  Joseph  Smith  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Nauvoo  city  council  for 
riot  committed  in  destroying  the  anti- 
"Mormon"  press.  The  warrant  issued 
by  the  justice  was  served  by  constable 
Battisworth  upon  Joseph  and  required 
him  and  the  others  named  in  the  war- 
rant to  be  taken  before  the  justice  issuing 
the  warrant,  "or  some  other  justice  of 
the  peace."  Joseph  called  the  attention 
of  the  constable  to  this  clause  in  the 
writ,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  go 
before  Esquire  Johnson,  or  any  other 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Nauvoo.  But 
Battisworth  was  determined  to  take 
Joseph  to  Carthage  before  justice  Morri- 
son, who  had  issued  the  writ.  .  Joseph 
was  equally  determined  not  to  go,  and 
petitioned  the  municipal  court  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  which  was  granted,  and 
under  it  the  prisoner  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. The  other  parties  mentioned 
in  the  writ  followed  his  example  and 
were  also  discharged. 

Mean  time  indignation  meetings  were 


held  first  at  Warsaw,  and  afterwards  in 
Carthage.  The  men  who  had  used  their 
uttermost  endeavors,  for  more  than  two 
years  to  incite  the  people  to  acts  of  mob 
violence  against  the  Saints,  had  now  a 
popular  war  cry— 'unhallowed  hands  had 
been  laid  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press.' 
'The  law  had  ceased  to  be  a  protection 
to  their  lives  or  property!  A  mob  at 
Nauvoo,  under  a  city  ordinance  had  vio- 
lated the  highest  privilege  in  the  gov- 
ernment; and  to  seek  redress  in  the 
ordinary  mode  would  be  utterly  ineffec- 
tual.' Therefore  these  meetings  adopt- 
ed resolutions  announcing  themselves 
at  all  times  ready  to  co-operate  with  their 
fellow  citizens  in  Missouri  and  Iowa  to 
exterminate,  utterly  exterminate  the 
wicked  and  abominable  Mormon  leaders, 
the  authors  of  their  troubles. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  notify 
all  persons  in  the  respective  townships 
suspected  of  being  the  "tools  of  the 
Prophet,  to  leave  immediately,  on  pain 
of  instant  vengeance."  And  it  was  fur- 
ther recommended  that  the  adherents  of 
Smith  as  a  body,  be  'driven  from  the 
surrounding  settlements  into  Nauvoo; 
that  the  Prophet  and  his  miscreant  ad- 
herents should  then  be  demanded  at 
their  hands;  and,  if  not  surrendered,  a 
war  of  extermination  should  be  waged 
to  the  entire  destruction,  if  necessary, 
forthe  mob's  protection,of  his  adherents;' 
and  to  carry  out  these  resolutions  every 
citizen  was  called  upon  to  arm  himself. 

The  mass  meeting  at  Carthage,  which 
had  adopted  the  Warsaw  resolutions  was 
in  full  blast  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
failure  of  Constable  Battisworth  to  drag 
the  Prophet  into  their  midst.  This  in- 
creased the  excitement,  and  poured  more 
gall  into  the  cup  of  bitterness.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  "riot"  in  Nauvoo  was 
still  progressing,  and  of  such  a  serious 
character  as  to  demand  Executive  inter- 
ference ;and  therefore  two  discreet  citizens 
were  appointed  to  go  to  Springfield  and 
lay  the  case  before  Governor  Ford.  But 
this  appeal  to  the  Executive  was  not  to 
interfere  with  the  resolutions  before 
passed — active  preparations  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Mormons  were  to  be 
continued. 
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The  authorities  at  Nauvoo  also  dis- 
patched trusty  messengers  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  truthful  accounts  of  their 
proceedings,  both  as  regards  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  press  and  their  action  in 
refusing  to  accompany  constable  Battis- 
worth  to  Carthage,  that  he  might  not  be 
misled  by  a  false  representation  of  the 
case,  or  influenced  by  the  thousand  and 
one  falsehoods  that  had  been  set  on  foot 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Saints. 

Both  parties  then  appealed  to  the 
Executive  of  the  State:  the  mob  for  assis- 
tance to  carry  out  their  murderous  de- 
signs, and  to  give  their  proceedings  a 
coloring  of  lawful  authority;  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Nauvoo  for  protection  against 
the  combinations  of  their  avowed  ene- 
mies bent  upon,  and  publicly  pledged  to 
their  extermination. 

Without  waiting  the  issue  of  this  appeal 
however,  the  mob  forces  in  Carthage, 
Warsaw  and  other  localities  began 
active  operations  by  sending  their  com- 
mittees to  the  settlements  of  the  Saints 
out  side  of  Nauvoo,  and  threatening 
them  with  destruction  if  they  did  not 
accept  one  of  three  propositions:  first, 
deny  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet 
of  God,  and  take  up  arms  and  accom- 
pany the  mob  to  arrest  him:  or  second, 
gather  up  their  effects  and  forthwith 
remove  to  the  city  of  Nauvoo:  or  third, 
give  up  their  arms  and  remain  quiet  un- 
til the  fuss  was  over.  Usually  a  few 
days  were  given  the  people  to  consider 
these  propositions,  which  were  utilized 
by  the  people  in  conferring  with  the 
Prophet,  to  know  what  he  advised  under 
the  circumstances.  The  advice  given, 
in  its  general  purport  was  to  yield  up 
none  of  their  rights  as  American  citizens 
to  the  demand  of  mobocrats,  but  to 
maintain  their  rights  wherever  they 
were  strong  enough  to  resist  the  mob 
forces,  and  when  they  were  not  strong 
enough  retreat  to  Nauvoo. 

Besides  the  reports  which  came  to 
Nauvoo  from  the  Saints  who  were  threat- 
ened, the  air  was  filled  with  rumors  of 
mob    forces   collecting   on   every   hand. 

Great  excitement  was  reported  to  exist 
in  upper  Missouri,  from  which  the  Saints 
had  been   driven  but  six    years  before; 


and  it  was  reported  that  the  Missourian's 
were  going  over  into  Illinois  in  large 
numbers  to  assist  the  anti-Mormons  in 
and  around  Carthage.  That  arms  and 
ammunition  were  sent  over  the  Mississ- 
ippi to  the  mob,  is  quite  certain;  and  it  is 
also  known  that  Walter  Bagley,  the  tax 
collector  for  Hancock  county,  had  spent 
some  time  in  Missouri  as  an  anti-Mormon 
agent,  seeking  to  bring  about  a  con- 
certed action  between  the  old  enemies  of 
the  Saints,  and  those  of  like  ilk  in  Illi- 
nois. 

While  these  active,  hostile  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  his  destruc- 
tion, and  the  extermination  of  his  people, 
those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  might  well 
know  that  he  was  not  idle.  He  kept  an 
efficient  corps  of  clerks  busy  copying 
reports  and  affidavits  of  threatened  vio- 
lence and  insurrection,  and  sent  them  to 
the  Governor,  whom  he  petitioned  to 
come  to  Nauvoo  and  in  person  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  In- 
formation was  also  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  acquainting  him 
with  the  prospects  of  an  insurrection, 
and  an  invasion  of  Illinois  by  Missour- 
ians,  and  asking  him  for  protection. 

Nor  was  Joseph  and  his  associates  neg- 
lectful of  anything  that  would  have  a 
tendency  to  allay  the  excitement.  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  judge  of  the  circuit  in  which 
Hancock  county  was  located,  advised 
him  to  go  before  some  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  and  have  an  exami- 
nation of  the  charges  specified  in  the 
writ  issued  by  justice  Morrison  of  Car- 
thage, and  that  would  take  away  all  ex- 
cuse for  a  mob,  and  he  would  be  bound 
to  order  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Some 
advised  the  Prophet  to  go  to  Carthage, 
but  that  he  emphatically  refused  to  do. 
But  he  and  all  others  named  in  justice 
Morrison's  warrant  went  before  Squire 
Wells,  had  a  thorough  investigation 
and  were  acquitted. 

In  addition  to  these  movements,  a 
mass  meeting  was  held  in  Nauvoo,  at 
which  John  Taylor  was  chairman.  Pa- 
cific resolutions  were  adopted,  denying 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  apostates, 
and  appointing  men  to  go  to   the  neigh- 
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boring  towns  and  settlements  to  present 
the  truth  to  the  people  and  allay  excite- 
ment. These  men  were  authorized  to 
say  that  the  members  of  the  city  council 
charged  with  riot  and  the  violation  of 
law,  were  willing  to  go  before  the  circuit 
court  for  an  investigation  of  their  conduct 
in  respect  to  the  Naitvoo  Expositor,  and 
refused  not  to  be  bound  over  for  such  a 
hearing.  But  when  this  announcement 
was  made  and  it  was  learned  that  judge 
Thomas  had  advised  this  course  to  allay 
excitement,  the  mob  motioned  that  a 
committee  wait  upon  the  judge  and  give 
him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  for  giving 
such  advice. 

These  pacific  measures  appearing  to 
have  little  or  no  effect,  and  active  prep- 
arations for  hostilities  continuing  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  Nauvoo  was  placed 
under  martial  law;  the  Legion  was  mus- 
tered into  service,  and  Joseph  in  person 
took  command  of  it.  He  was  in  full 
uniform  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Legion,  and  mounting  an  unfinished 
frame  building  near  the  mansion,  he 
took  occasion-to  address  the  Legion  and 
the  people  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half; 
during  which  time  he  reviewed  the  events 
that  had  brought  upon  Nauvoo  the  issue 
that  confronted  them. 

To  dispel  any  illusion  that  any  of 
them  might  have  that  he  was  the  only 
one  threatened,  he  said: 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  our  enemies  would 
be  satisfied  by  my  destruction,  but  I  tell  you  that 
as  soon  as  they  have  shed  my  blood,  they  will 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  every  man  in  whose 
heart  dwells  a  single  spark  of  the  spirit  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Gospel.  The  opposition  of  these 
men  is  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  Adversary  of 
all  righteousness.  It  is  not  only  to  destroy  me, 
but  every  man  and  woman  who  dares  believe 
the  doctrines  that  God  hath  inspired  me  to 
teach  to  this  generation: — 

Words  which  subsequent  events  will 
prove  to  have  been  prophetic.  He  also 
said: 

"We  have  forwarded  a  particular  account  of 
all  our  doings  to  the  Governor.  We  are  ready 
to  obey  his  commands,  and  we  expect  that  pro- 
tection at  his  hands  which  we  know  to  be  our 
just  due. 

We  may  add  here  also,  that  when  a 
petition    was  sent  to  the   Governor  to 


come  to  Nauvoo  in  person  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  the  services 
of  the  Legion  was  tendered  him  to  keep 
the  peace.  But  that  Joseph  had  come  to 
a  settled  determination  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  people  at  all  hazards,  and 
submit  no  longer  to  mob  violence,  may 
be  clearly  understood  from  the  spirit  of 
these  extracts  from  the  speech  made  to 
the  Legion  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking 
command  of  it: 

We  are  American  citizens.  We  live  upon 
a  soil  for  the  liberties  of  which  our  fathers  per- 
iled their  lives  and  spilt  their  blood  upon  the 
battlefield.  Those  rights  so  dearly  purchased 
shall  not  be  disgracefully  trodden  under  foot  by 
lawless  marauders  without  at  least  a  noble  effort 
on  our  part  to  sustain  our  liberties.  Will  you 
stand  by  me  to  the  death,  and  sustain  at  the 
peril  of  your  lives,  the  laws  o  our  country,  and 
the  liberties  and  privileges  which  our  fathers 
have  transmitted  unto  us,  sealed  with  their 
sacred  blood?  (Thousands shouted  aye!)  It  is 
well.  If  you  had  not  done  it,  I  would  have 
gone  out  there,  (pointing  to  the  west)  and  would 
have  raised  up  a  mighty  people. 

I  call  upon  all  men  irom  Maine  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  Mexico  to  British  America, 
whose  hearts  thrill  with  horror  to  behold  the 
rights  of  free  men  trampled  under  foot,  to  come 
to  the  deliverance  of  this  people  from  the  cruel 
hand  of  oppression,  cruelty,  anarchy  and  misrule 
to  which  they  have  long  been  made  subject.     *     * 

*  I  call  upon  God  and  angels  to  witness  that 
I  have  unsheathed  my  sword  with  a  firm  and  unal- 
terable determination  that  this  people  shall  have 
their  legal  rights  and  shall  be  protected  from 
mob  violence,  or  my  blood  shall  be  spilt  upon 
the  ground  like  water,  and  my  body  be  con- 
signed to  the  silent  tomb.  While  I  live,  I  will 
never  tamely  submit  to  the  dominion  of  cursed 
mobocracy." 

There  was  much  more  of  a  like  tenor, 
but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  the  determi- 
nation entered  into  by  the  Prophet,  and 
his  people  warmly  seconded  his  resolves. 

At  this  juncture  Joseph  requested  his 
brother  Hyrum  to  take  his  family  and  go 
with  them  to  Cincinnati.  But  Hyrum 
demurred  and  said,  "Joseph,  I  can't'leave 
you!"  Joseph,  turning  to  a  number  of 
brethren  present,  said:  "I  wish  I  could 
get  Hyrum  out  of  the  way,  so  that  he 
may  live  to  avenge  my  blood,  and  I  will 
stay  with  you  and  see  it  out."  But 
Hyrum  Smith   was  not  the  kind  of  man 
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to  leave  his  brother  now  that  the  hour  of 
his  severest  trial  had  come  upon  him. 
His  noble  nature  revolted  at  the  thought, 
and  though  the  Spirit  had  doubtless 
whispered  Joseph  that  his  life  and  that 
of  Hyrum's  would  be  sacrificed  in  the 
impending  crisis,  his  pathetic  words, 
"Joseph,  I  can't  leave  you!"  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  nobility  of  the  soul  that 
uttered  them,  and  is  a  witness  to  the 
strength  of  those  bonds  of  love  that 
bound  him  to  his  younger  brother. 

Word  was  sent  to  Brigham  Young, 
then  on  a  mission  in  the  Eastern  States, 
to  return  to  Nauvoo,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  the  other  Apostles  and  request 
them  to  return  to  Nauvoo,  as  likewise  all 
the  Elders,  and  as  many  more  good, 
faithful  men  as  felt  disposed  to  accom- 
pany them,  to  assist  the  Saints;  and  thus 
every  effort  was  being  put  forth  by  the 
people  of  Nauvoo  to  resist  oppression 
and  maintain  their  rights. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  a 
message  was  received  from  Governor 
Ford,  stating  that  he  had  arrived  in  Car- 
thage in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  avert  the  evils  of  war  by 
his  presence;  and  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter judge  of  the  situation  he  asked  that 
well  informed  and  discreet  persons  be 
sent  to  him  at  Carthage,  where  he  had 
established  for  the  time  his  headquarters. 
This  request  of  the  Governor's  was 
gladly  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Nauvoo;  and  John  Taylor  and 
Dr.  J.  M.  Bernhisel  were  appointed  to 
represent  their  version  of  the  situation, 
and  for  that  purpose  were  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
city  council,  and  the  affidavits  of  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  bearing  on  the  subjects 
that  would  likely  be  discussed. 

These  representatives  of  the  citizens  of 
Nauvoo,  found  the  Governor  surrounded 
by  their  enemies — the  Laws,  Fosters 
and  Higbees,  besides  others  living  at 
Warsaw  and  Carthage.  The  only  audi- 
ence given  to  Messrs  Taylor  and  Bern- 
hisel was  in  the  presence  of  these  parties, 
by  whom  they  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted in  the  most  insulting  manner, 
and  the  parties  insulting  and  abusing 
them  were  unchecked  by  Governor  Ford. 


After  the  Governor  had  heard  the 
statements  of  these  gentlemen  and  read 
the  documents  presented  by  them,  he. 
sent  a  written  communication  to  the 
mayor,  Joseph  Smith,  in  which  he 
charged  that  by  destroying  the  Expositor 
press,  the  city  council  of  Nauvoo  had 
committed  a  gross  outrage  upon  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  people, "and  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  in  several  particu- 
lars. He  also  claimed  that  the  munici- 
pal court  of  Nauvoo  had  exceeded  its 
authority  in  granting  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  He  accepted  the  statement  of 
the  mob  at  Carthage  that  Joseph  Smith 
refused  to  be  tried  by  any  other  court 
than  the  municipal  court  of  Nauvoo, 
although  he  had  before  him  the  most 
positive  proof  that  Joseph  was  willing  to 
go  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Hancock  county;  except  justice  Morri- 
son of  Carthage,  where  an  angry  mob 
had  collected,  bent  upon  his  destruction, 
and  since  the  warrant  was  made  returna- 
ble to  the  magistrate  who  issued  it,  or 
any  other  justice  in  the  county,  the 
Prophet  expressed  a  willingness  to  go 
before  any  other  justice,  but  very  prop- 
erly refused  to  go  to  Carthage;  and  was 
even  willing  to  be  bound  over  to  appear 
in  the  circuit  court  to  answer  for  the  part 
he  took  in  abating  the  Expositor  press 
as  a  nuisance.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these 
facts — in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
parties  charged  with  riot  had  appeared 
before  D.  H.  Wells,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  a  non-Mormon,  and  had  an 
investigation  and  were  acquitted— yet  the 
Governor  charged  the  members  of  the 
city  council  with  refusing  to  appear 
before  any  other  than  the  municipal  court 
of  Nauvoo  for  an  investigation.  He 
demanded  that  the  mayor  and  all  per- 
sons in  Nauvoo  accused  or  sued  sub- 
mit in  all  cases  implicitly  to  the  process 
of  the  courts  and  to  interpose  no  obsta- 
cles to  an  arrest,  either  by  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  or  otherwise.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  mayor  and  a  number  of  the  city 
council  charged  with  riot,  he  required 
that  they  should  be  arrested  by  the  same 
constable,  by  virtue  of  the  same  warrant, 
and  tried  before  the  same  magistrate, 
whose  authority   he   claimed   had   been 
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resisted.  "Nothing  short  of  this,"  he 
added,  "can  vindicate  the  dignity  of  vio- 
lated law,  and  allay  the  just  excitement 
of  the  people."  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Bernhisel  called  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  excitement  in  Carthage,  and  informed 
him  that  there  were  men  there  bent  on 
killing  the  Prophet,  and  that  to  ensure 
his  safety  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  armed  force 
which  would  doubtless  provoke  a  col- 
lision. In  answer  to  this  the  Governor 
advised  them  to  bring  no  arms,  and 
pledged  his  faith  as  Governor,  and  that 
of  the  State  to  protect  those  who  should 
go  to  Carthage  for  trial.  He  also  made 
the  same  pledge  in  his  written  communi- 
cation to  Joseph. 

The  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  thus 
adopting  the  reports  of  the  enemies  of 
the  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  and  menacing 
the  city  with  destruction,  if  his  arbitrary 
demands  were  not  complied  with,  cre- 
ated no  small  amount  of  astonishment 
in  Nauvoo.  Joseph,  however,  wrote  a 
courteous  reply,  corrected  the  Gov- 
ernor's errors,  and  also  represented  that 
the  city  council  of  Nauvoo  had  acted 
on  their  best  judgment,  aided  by  the 
best  legal  advice  they  could  procure; 
but  if  a  mistake  had  been  made  they 
were  willing  to  make  all  things  right; 
but  asked  that  the  mob  might  be  dis- 
persed, that  their  lives  might  not  be 
endangered  while  on  trial.  Relative  to 
going  to  Carthage,  however,  Joseph 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
himself  in  his  written  communication 
had  expressed  his  fears  that  he  could 
not  control  the  mob;  "in  which  case," 
he  went  on  to  say,  "we  are  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  merciless.  Sir,  we  dare 
not  come  for  our  lives  would  be  in 
danger,  and  we  are  guilty  of  no  crime." 

On  a  hasty  consultation  with  his 
brother  Hyrum,  Dr.  Richards,  and 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Bernhisel,  after  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  their  conference 
with  the  Governor,  it  was  decided  that 
Joseph  should  proceed  to  Washington 
and  lay  the  case  before  President  Tyler, 
and  he  informed  Governor  Ford  of  this 
intention  in  the  letter  above  referred  to. 
That   plan,    however,    at   a   subsequent 


council  meeting  was  abandoned;  as 
Joseph  received  an  inspiration  to  go  to 
the  West,  and  all  would  be  well.  He 
said  to  the  trusted  brethren  in  that 
council: 

"The  way  is  open.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind 
what  to  do.  All  they  want  is  Hyrum  and 
myself;  then  tell  everybody  to  go  about  their 
business,  and  not  collect  in  groups,  but  scatter 
about.  There  is  no  danger;  they  will  come 
here  and  search  for  us.  Let  them  search;  they 
will  not  harm  you  in  person  or  in  property,  and 
not  even  a  hair  of  your  head.  We  will  cross 
the  river  to-night  and  go  away  to  the  west." 

This  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  and  preparations  were  at  once 
entered  into  to  carry  out  this  impression 
of  the  Spirit.  W.  W.  Phelps  was  in- 
structed to  take  the  families  of  the 
prophet  and  his  brother  to  Cincinnati; 
and  that  night  O.  P.  Rockwell  rowed 
Joseph,  Hyrum  and  Dr.  Richards  over 
the  Mississippi  to  Montrose,  and  then 
returned  with  instructions  to  procure 
horses  for  them  and  make  all  necessary 
preparations  to  start  for  "the  great  basin 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

About  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  the 
Governor's  posse  arrived  in  Nauvoo  to 
arrest  Joseph,  but  not  finding  him  it 
returned  to  Carthage,  leaving  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Yates  to  watch  for  the 
Prophet's  appearing.  This  man  said 
that  if  the  mayor  and  his  brother  were 
not  given  up,  the  Governor  had  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  send  his 
troops  into  the  city  and  guard  it  until 
they  were  found,  if  it  took  three  years. 

At  this  crisis,  some  of  Joseph's  friends 
instead  of  rendering  him  all  possible 
assistance  to  escape  from  his  enemies, 
complained  of  his  conduct  as  most 
cowardly  and  entreated  him  to  return  to 
Nauvoo  and  not  leave  them  like  a  false 
shepherd  leaves  his  flock  when  the  wolves 
attack  them.  The  parties  most  forward 
in  making  this  charge  of  cowardice  were 
Reynolds  Cahoon,  L.  D.  Wasson  and 
Hiram  Kimball.  Emma  also  sent  a  let- 
ter by  the  hand  of  R.  Cahoon,  entreat- 
ing him  to  return  and  give  himself  up, 
trusting  to  the  pledges  of  the  Governor 
for  a  fair  trial.     Influenced  by  these  en- 
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treaties  to  return,  and  stung  by  the 
taunts  of  cowardice  from  those  who 
should  have  been  his  friends,  he  said: 
"If  my  life  is  of  no  value  to  my  friends, 
it  is  of  none  to  myself."  And  after  a 
brief  consultation  with  Rockwell  and 
his  brother  Hyrum,  against  his  better 
judgment,  and  with  the  conviction  fixed 
in  his  soul  that  he  would  be  killed,  he 
resolved  to  return;  and  crossed  over  the 
river  that  evening  to  Nauvoo. 

His  first  act  after  arriving  in  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
founder,  was  to  send  word  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, by  the  hand  of  Theodore  Turley 
and  Jedediah  M.  Grant  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  go  to  Carthage  as  early  on  the 
morrow  as  his  (the  Governor's)  posse 
could  meet  him — provided  he  could  be 
assured  a  fair  trial,  and  his  witnesses 
not  be  abused.  That  message  was  de- 
livered to  the  Governor,  and  he  decided 
at  once  to  send  a  posse  to  escort  Joseph 
and  his  party  to  Carthage;  but  through 
the  influence  which  Wilson  Law,  Joseph 
H.  Jackson  and  others  of  like  character 
had  over  him,  he  changed  his  good 
intention  of  sending  a  posse, &x\&  ordered 
Joseph's  messengers  to  return  that  night 
with  orders  to  him  to  be  in  Carthage 
the  next  day  by  ten  o'clock  without  an 
escort;  and  he  threatened  that  if  Joseph 
did  not  give  himself  up  by  that  time; 
Nauvoo  would  be  destroyed. 

Owing  to  the  jaded  condition  of  their 
horses,  the  messengers  did  not  reach 
Nauvoo  until  daylight  of  the  twenty- 
fourth.  After  the  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernor were  delivered,  the  faithful  breth- 
ren who  reported  them  began  to  warn 
the  prophet  against  trusting  himself  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  but  he  stopped 
them  and  would  not  hear  them  further — 
he  had  decided  on  his  course. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  Joseph  and  the  members  of  the 
city  council,  against  whom  complaints 
had  been  made  before  Justice  Morrison, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  started 
for  Carthage  to  give  themselves  up.  As 
they  passed  the  temple,  the  party  paused, 
and  the  Prophet  looked  with  admiration 
on  the  noble  edifice  and  the  glorious 
landscape,  which  everywhere  from  that 


spot  greets  the  eye,  and  then  said:  "This 
is  the  loveliest  place, and  the  best  people 
under  the  heavens;  little  do  they  know 
the  trials  that  await  them!"  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  they  passed  the 
home  of  Squire  D.  H.  Wells  who  at  the 
time  was  sick.  Joseph  dismounted  and 
called  to  see  him.  At  parting  the  pro- 
phet said  to  him:  "Squire  Wells,  I  wish 
you  to  cherish  my  memory,  and  not 
think  me  the  worst  man  in  the  world, 
either." 

About  ten  o'clock  the  party  arrived 
within  four  miles  of  Carthage  and  there 
met  a  company  of  sixty  mounted  militia- 
men under  the  command  of  Captain 
Dunn,  on  their  way  to  Nauvoo  with 
orders  from  Governor  Ford  to  demand 
the  State  arms  in  possession  of  the  Nau- 
voo Legion.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
meeting  these  troops  that  Joseph  uttered 
those  prophetic  words: 

"I  am  going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  but 
I  am  calm  as  a  summer's  morning.  I  have  a 
conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God  and  to- 
ward all  men.  I  shall  die  innocent,  and  it  shall 
yet  be  said  of  me.  'he  wag  murdered  in  cold 
blood.'  " 

At  the  request  of  Captain  Dunn  he 
countersigned  the  Governor's  order  for 
the  State  arms.  But  the  captain  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  return  to  Nauvoo 
and  assist  in  collecting  the  arms,  prom- 
ising that  afterwards  the  militia  under 
his  command  should  escort  himself  and 
party  into  Carthage,  and  he  would  pro- 
tect them  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  to  which  his  men  assented  by  three 
hearty  cheers.  It  is  supposed  that  Cap- 
tain Dunn  feared  the  people  in  Nauvoo 
might  become  exasperated  and  resent 
the  indignity  offered  them  in  demanding 
the  arms.  Hence  his  anxiety  to  have 
Joseph  return.  A  message  was  sent  to 
the  Governor  informing  him  of  this  new 
move. 

The  arms  were  collected  without  any 
difficulty,  though  the  people  unwillingly 
surrendered  them,  since  disarming  them 
and  allowing  their  enemies  who  had 
vowed  their  extermination  to  keep  their 
arms,  smelt  of  treachery;  but  the  order 
of  the  Governor  and  of  their  General 
was  complied  with. 
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The  arms  were  taken  to  the  Masonic 
Hall  and  stacked  up,  Quartermaster- 
General  Buckmaster  receiving  them. 

This  demand  for  the  State  arms  stirred 
the  fiery  indignation  of  Squire  Wells  to 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul.  He  arose 
from  his  bed  of  sickness  and  carried 
what  State  arms  he  had — I  think  a  pair 
of  horse-pistols — to  the  appointed  place, 
and  threw  them  at  the  feet  of  Officer 
Buckmaster  with  the  remark,  "There's 
your  arms!"  Then  as  he  glared  at  the 
officer,  he  said:  *'I  have  a  pair  of  epau- 
lets at  home,  and  I  have  never  disgraced 
them,  either;"  and,  too  full  of  righteous 
wrath  for  further  speech,  he  walked 
away. 

The  arms  collected,  Captain  Dunn 
thanked  the  people  for  their  promptness 
in  complying  with  the  demands  of  the 
Governor,  and  promised  them  that  while 
they  conducted  themselves  in  such  a 
peaceable  manner  they  should  be  pro- 
tected. The  company  of  militia  accom- 
panied by  Joseph  and  his  party  started 
for  Carthage  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Passing  the  Masonic  Hall  where  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo  still 
lingered,  having  been  attracted  there  to 
witness  the  surrender  of  the  State  arms, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  raised  his  hat  and 
said:  "Boys,  if  I  don't  come  back,  take 
care  of  yourselves,  I  am  going  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter." 

It  was  midnight  when  the  party  en- 
tered Carthage,  but  a  militia  company 
encamped  on  the  public  square — the 
Carthage  Greys — were  aroused  and  gave 
vent  to  profane  threats  as  the  company 
passed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  spec- 
imen:      "Where's   the  d— n   prophet?" 


"Stand  away,  you  McDonough  boys,  and 
let  us  shoot  the  d — n  Mormons!"  "G-d 
d — n  you,  old  Joe,  we've  got  you  now!" 
"Clear  the  way,  and  let  us  have  a  view 
of  Joe  Smith,  the  prophet  of  God.  He 
has  seen  the  last  of  Nauvoo,  we'll  use 
him  up  now!" 

Amid  such  profanity  and  abuse,  and 
violent  threats,  much  of  which  was 
overheard  by  Governor  Ford,  the 
Prophet's  party  proceeded  to  Hamilton's 
hotel  which  it  entered  and  took  quarters 
for  the  night.  Under  the  same  roof 
were  sheltered  the  wicked  apostates  of 
Nauvoo,  J.  H.  Jackson,  the  Foster 
brothers,  the  Higbees  and  the  Laws,  be- 
sides other  desperate  men  who  had 
sworn  to  take  the  life  of  the  prophet. 

The  crowd  which  had  followed  the 
Nauvoo  party  from  the  public  square 
still  hung  round  the  Hamilton  House 
yelling  and  cursing  like  ravenous  beasts 
hungry  for  their  prey.  Governor  Ford 
pushed  up  a  window  and  thus  addressed 
them:  "Gentlemen,  I  know  your  great 
anxiety  to  see  Mr.  Smith,  which  is  nat- 
ural enough,  but  it  is  quite  too  late  to- 
night for  you  to  have  that  opportunity; 
but  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  you  shall 
have  that  privilege  to-morrow  morning, 
as  I  will  cause  him  to  pass  before  the 
troops  upon  the  square,  and  I  now  wish 
you,  with  this  assurance,  quietly  and 
peaceably  to  return  to  your  quarters. 
In  answer  to  this  there  was  a  faint  "Hur- 
rah for  Tom  Ford,"  and  the  crowd  with- 
drew. The  game  was  trapped.  They 
could  afford  to  wait.  God's  servants 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  merciless. 

B.  H.  Roberts. 


Swell  affairs — dried  apples. 
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A  temporary  suspension  of  the  im- 
pending Bulgarian  difficulties  induced 
the  writer  to  devote  more  of  the  articles 
on  the  "Eastern  Question,"  to  a  descrip- 
tive phase  of  the  situation  in  the  Orient, 
than  was  originally  intended.     The  ab- 


duction of  Prince  Alexander  of  Batten- 
burg,  and  the  subsequent  pressure  of 
Russia  in  the  principality  of  Bulgaria, 
brought  about  a  political  grouping  of 
the  great  powers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  to  the  surface  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions of  the  several  countries.     National 
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tendencies  were  more  perfectly  defined, 
and  the  position  of  the  allied  and  single 
powers  in  their  assumed  friendly  rela- 
tions .exhibited  the  consistency  of  the 
clay  and  iron  mixture  of  international 
unity.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
role  taken  by  the  several  European 
powers,  the  drift  of  public  sentiment, 
and  the  estimate  of  one  another's  capa- 
bilities. The  conduct  of  General  Kaul- 
bars  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
demands  of  his  government  were  so  ty- 
rannical and  extreme,  as  to  exasperate 
public  sentiment  in  all  European  jour- 
nals, (French  possibly  excepted)  long 
before  any  government  or  any  combina- 
tion of  governments  ventured  to  enter  a 
protest,  in  favor  of  an  insulted  and  out- 
raged people,  whose  status  of  nominal 
independence  the  great  powers  had  cre- 
ated, and  were  in  a  measure  bound  to 
protect.  French  indifference  and  sym- 
pathy for  Russia  aroused  at  once  the 
suspicion  of  Germany,  and  neutra- 
lized the  influence  all  Europe  expected 
Prince  Bismarck  to  exercise  in  putting  a 
quietus  upon  the  Bulgarian  agitation. 

"It  may  be  one  and  it  may  be  ten  years 
before  the  coming  and  inevitable  Con- 
flict with  France,"  was  the  expressed 
opinion  of  Bismarck  in  his  celebrated 
speech  in  the  Reichstag,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Septenate,  a  bill  providing  for  an 
increase  of  45,000  men  in  the  regular 
army  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  The 
foremost  of  European  statesmen  assured 
the  world  that  a  victory  for  France 
meant  the  ruin  of  the  grandest  of  all 
German  monuments,  the  German  Em- 
pire. France  would  not  stop  short  of  a 
dismemberment  of  the  nation,  and  Ger- 
mans might  then  expect  to  bow  in  hum- 
ble submission  to  French  dictation.  It 
was  to  be  a  struggle  for  existence,  and 
no  sentimentality  for  Bulgarian  wrongs 
would  cause  the  old  iron  Chancellor  to 
sacrifice'  Russian  neutrality,  which  he 
considered  necessary  in  Germany's  for- 
eign policy.  The  Oriental  question  was 
a  subordinate  issue  into  which  a  wise 
diplomacy  would  not  allow  him  to  enter. 
The  Austro-Germanic  alliance  was  the 
best  guarantee  of  Russian  neutrality  the 
Germans  had,  in  case  of  a  conflict  with 


France;  but  the  slave  agitation  in  Aus- 
tria, and  the  uncertainty  of  its  capabili- 
ties in  a  conflict  with  Russia,  made  the 
alliance  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  appre- 
hensions of  Germany.  The  question 
now  arose  as  to  what  extent  this  alliance 
affected  the  freedom  of  the  Austrians  to 
act  independently  in  the  Oriental  ques- 
tion. They  could  not  sacrifice  the  ad- 
vantages they  hoped  for  in  Turkey,  and 
suffer  their  political  influence  to  decrease 
by  which  they  expected  to  maintain  the 
position  they  had  gained  over  the  slaves 
in  subjection,  and  over  those  in  friendly 
relations. 

The  Hungarian  agitation  was  so  deep 
and  hostile  that  the  question  was 
forced  upon  their  confederates,  the  Aus- 
trians. After  heated  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions, and  a  thorough  ventilation  ot 
the  subject,  Germany  and  Austria  con- 
cluded the  latter  was  not  bound  by  the 
alliance,  in  questions  that  affected  Aus- 
tria's exclusive  interests  in  the  Orient. 
The  Panslavonic  party  construed  this  atti- 
tude of  Germany  into  indirect  hostility 
to  Russia,  and  a  newspaper  warfare 
worked  up  great  friction  between  the 
two  nations.  Germany  called  Russia's  at- 
tention to  the  hostile  condition  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  latter  country,  and  the 
censorship  was  finally  applied  to  abate 
the  intensity  of  hatred  among  the 
masses.  At  the  same  time  Germany 
was  busily  occupied  securing  Italy's 
union  in  the  Austro-Germanic  alliance. 
Nor  did  the  wary  statesman  consider 
this  triple  alliance  all  sufficient;  but 
availed  himself  of  Papal  influence  by 
which  he  hoped  to  reconcile  the  Catho- 
lic element  in  the  empire,  and  exert  an 
indirect  influence  upon  that  without. 
For  this  Papal  influence,  certain  con- 
cessions were  to  be  made  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Germany,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  opponents  attempted  to 
make  him  odious  to  the  Protestant 
party  by  the  appellation  of  Roman  dog- 
matist. Bismarck  defended  himself  in  a 
masterly  manner  in  the  Landtag,  and 
claimed  that  his  role  was  that  of  an  op- 
portunist, who  employed  such  forces 
without  the  empire,  not  dangerous  to 
its  internal  prosperity,  as  he  found  nee- 
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essary  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  his 
country.  At  this  momentous  period 
the  alliance  of  Austria,  Italy  and  the 
Pope,  was  certainly,  from  a  German 
standpoint,  a  master  piece  of  diplomacy. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  hostility 
with  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  every 
provision  was  made  to  force  Russian 
neutrality,  in  case  friendly  diplomatic  re- 
lations on  the  west  should  be  broken. 
Germans  have  always  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  enmity  which  exists  in 
Russia  against  German  bureaucracy. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  Czar  Alexander  II, 
civil  and  military  service  in  that  country 
brought  into  requisition  an  enormous, 
German  element.  Their  skill  and  relia- 
bility made  them  preferable  to  Russians, 
who  naturally  grew  jealous  of  this  prefer- 
ence. The  present  Czar  joined  the  op- 
position before  his  father's  assassination, 
and  was  pledged  to  favor  exclusively 
Russian  service.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  carry  out  his  policy;  but  want  of  su- 
perior qualities  of  workmanship  and 
integrity  has  continued  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  favor  the  Germans,  in  spite  of  the 
most  rancorous  opposition.  Besides  the 
growing  military  power  of  the  Mus- 
covite has  made  him  jealous  of  his 
powerful  neighbor's  influence  and  re- 
nown. 

The  circumstances  which  thus  make 
Russian  neutrality  uncertain,  Bis- 
marck's policy  has  taken  into  account, 
and  a  wise  diplomacy  has  placed  Ger- 
many in  a  position  to  combat  single- 
handed  with  France  in  any  case.  The 
French  have  long  made  themselves  of- 
fensive by  the  revenge  policy  of  a  cer- 
tain party,  and  must  humble  their  asper- 
ations,  which  constitute  a  part  cf  a 
Frenchman's  flesh  and  bone,  or  be 
drawn  into  open  conflict  with  Germany. 
Bismarck  is  sure  the  conflict  is  inevita- 
ble, the  military  party  think  it  better  to- 
day than  to-morrow;  and  thus  the  most 
sensitive  political  relations  exist  between 
these  two  great  nations.  Germans  may 
declare  they  will  not  open  the  contest, 
although  it  is  well  understood  they  may 
'indirectly  force  France  to  act,  or  ac- 
knowledge   the     emptiness    of   sixteen 


years  pretensions  of  revenge.  This 
humble  acknowledgement  no  one  ex- 
pects. 

Some  good  English  philanthropists 
have  publicly  agitated  the  question  of 
neutralizing  Alsace-Lorraine;  but  Ger- 
many would  consider  the  question  an 
insult  to  its  dignity,  and  the  proposition 
is  treated  with  contempt.  Thus  the 
warlike  pulsations  which  began  in  Bul- 
garia have  complicated  the  strained  re- 
lations between  France  and  Germany, 
and  worked  out  with  greater  precision 
the  policy  of  the  central  European  pow- 
ers. For  the  sensational  foreign  dis- 
patches, however,  which  appear  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  papers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  allowance  for  the  real 
wishes  in  the  selfish  policy  of  England  to 
precipitate  the  conflict. 

While  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  the 
government  uses  its  influence  to  bring 
about  the  disastrous  war,  by  which  two 
powers  would  exhaust  the  forces,  military 
and  commercial,  that  detract  from  Eng- 
land's prosperityand  international  pow- 
er, there  is  no  doubt  about  the  drift  and 
secret  motives  of  English  journalism  in  ^ 
this  respect.  The  foreign  dispatches  of 
the  English  Press,  and  editorial  com- 
ments betray  an  inordinate  desire  in  this 
direction.  Americans,  whose  political 
views  are  more  in  accord  with  those  of 
England  than  any  other  foreign  nation, 
draw  largely  from  English  sources, 
which  are  trustworthy  only  so  far  as  we 
eliminate  English  national  ambition.  In 
some  cases  the  wish  has  been  the  only 
apparent  source  of  sensational  reports 
circulating  through  the  English  press, 
and  extremely  irritating  to  both  Ger- 
many and  France. 

For  Americans  who  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  viewing  European  diplo- 
macy from  an  English  standpoint  the 
late  differences  between  England  and 
Russia  are  not  less  interesting.  An  al- 
most absolute  certainty  of  English  mili- 
tary superiority  has  existed  in  the  minds 
of  most  people  when  the  question  of  an 
Anglo-Russian  conflict  has  been  seriously 
discussed.  The  recent  events  in  which 
the  English  attitude  has  greatly  changed 
did  much  to  create  an  almost  universal 
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European  opinion  of  Russia's  recent 
advantage  and  superior  military  posi- 
tion. The  contrast  of  the  late  com- 
plication with  those  of  1878  is  at  least 
very  suggestive.  Passing  over  the 
Bulgarian  difficulties  of  that  period,  the 
Russian  reverses  and  the  famous  winter 
campaign  we  find  the  Muscovite  before 
Constantinople  dictating  terms  of  the 
San-Stevano  Treaty.  The  English,  who 
in  high  political  circles  are  firmly  be- 
lieved to  have  indirectly  brought  about 
the  war,  had  interposed,  contrary  to 
Turkish  expectations,  no  objections  nor 
offered  resistance  until  the  war  was  de- 
cided. The  Rus  .ian  sacrifice  had  been 
enormous;  the  soldiers  had  rendered 
the  most  patriotic  service  and  finally 
encamped  within  sight  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Sophia,  when  the  English  ordered  a 
halt.  Setting  aside  the  causes  pro  and 
con  which  led  to  the  struggle,  they  were 
certainly  entitled  to  a  triumphal  march 
through  the  national  capital — a  military 
honor  the  Germans  claimed  for  their 
soldiers  at  the  capitulation  of  Paris. 
England  objected,  but  except  the  few 
ships  of  war  at  Princes  Islands,  inter- 
posed no  barrier.  The  powers  at  St. 
Petersburg  had  sought  studiously  to 
know  England's  pleasure  and  endea- 
vored to  submit  to  the  latter's  wishes  as 
far  as  possible.  The  policy  was  followed 
up  and  the  dictation  of  the  noble  Briton 
turned  the  soldier,  upon  the  eve  of  a 
triumphal  entry  and  in  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople, back  upon  a  humiliating  retreat. 
A  telegram  came  from  the  Russian  capi- 
tal to  abstain  from  entering  the  city  of 
the  Sultan.  It  was  from  political  author- 
ity and  the  advancing  general  obeyed. 
In  some  respects  it  may  be  considered 
a  greater  subordination  than  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  forced  into  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War.  This  humiliation 
in  the  hour  of  victory  was  a  matter  of 
great  surprise  to  Europe.  When  the 
wires  communicated  the  fact  at  the  Ger- 
man capital  it  is  said  Bismarck  exclaimed : 
"Nein,  mitdiesen  Eeuten  ist  nichts  anzu- 
/angeri!"  "No, there's  no  beginning  any- 
thing with  these  people!"  It  was  also 
said  of  General  Grant,  who  asked  a 
prominent  Russian  during  his  sojourn  at 


Paris,  the  cause  of  such  strange  proceed- 
ure  on  the  part  of  Russia,  that  he  char- 
acteristically remarked  that  if  he  had 
been  the  commanding  general  he  would 
have  put  the  dispatch  in  his  pocket  and 
read  it  a  few  days  after  he  had  entered 
the  Turkish  capital. 

None  suffered  more  the  humiliating 
terms  of  English  dictation  than  the  Pan- 
slavonic  party  at  Moscow.  They  have 
never  forgotten  this  arbitrary  action  of 
England,  and  contempt  Russia  displayed 
for  British  wishes  in  the  late  agitation 
has  shown  how  deeply  seated  the  hate 
is.  Public  opinion  in  continental  Europe 
was  almost  universal  in  the  expression 
of  England's  inability  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  Russia;  and  prominent 
writers  of  the  former  nation  accused 
their  own  statesmen  of  sharing  the  same 
views.  It  was  at  least  diverting  to  ob- 
serve the  change  of  base  between  the 
two  aggressive  nations.  The  indiffer- 
ence which  the  northern  Bear  displayed 
toward  the  Lion's  roar  became  more 
and  more  significant.  It  required  a 
combined  protest  of  Austria  and  Eng- 
land to  bring  Russia  to  a  halt;  but  the 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  Bulgarian  principality  and  its 
liberators  was  a  mere  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  an  agitation  that  may  be  taken 
up  whenever  Russia  observes  a  change 
of  grouping  in  the  present  political  con- 
stellation. The  central  alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Italy  on  the  one  side 
and  the  mutual  interests  of  England  and 
Austria  on  the  other  are  the  best  guaran- 
tees of  Russia's  pacification.  Mean- 
while the  internal  policy  of  that  country 
and  the  ascending  influence  of  the  pan- 
slavists  show  the  preponderance  of  war 
sentiments  in  the  Czar's  empire.  It  is 
not  universally  understood  that  in  Rus- 
sia party  spirit  may  seem  high,  though 
distinct  organizations  for  state  purposes 
are  less  manifest  than  in  other  countries. 
There  is  official  Russia  and  panslavonic 
Russia.  The  former  is  located  chiefly  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  government  circles, the 
latter  at  Moscow.  Pan  was  an  ancient 
Greek  god,  who  by  his  grotesque  ap- 
pearance and  merry  antics  pleased  all 
the  immortals  at  Mt.  Olympus;  so  they 
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bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  Pan 
(all)  because  he  was  a  favorite  of  all. 
The  panslavonic  party  claim  to  promote 
the  interest  and  unity  of  action  of  all  the 
various  Slavonic  races — a  unity  of  the 
slaves,  of  course,  with  Russian  suprem- 
acy. Their  special  mission  is  the  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves  under  the  Moslem 
rule.  For  the  circulation  of  the  ruble, 
which  is  so  powerful  in  supporting  the 
revolutionary  elements  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  they  are  most  responsible.  Their 
foremost  representative  is  the  famous 
Katkoff,  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette. 
The  official  or  St.  Petersburg  party  is 
more  conservative  and  sometimes  styled 
the  peace  party,  while  the  panslavonists 
chiefly  centered  at  Moscow  and  Kief,  con- 
stitute the  war  party.  The  late  conduct  of 
Mr.  Katkoff  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Giers, 
the  Minister  of  State,  and  the  stand  he 
made  against  the  government  policy  of 
neutrality  towards  Germany  indicates  an 


ascendancy  of  the  war  element  in  Russia. 
This  situation  is  ominous  to  the  former 
country,  whose  efforts  to  maintain  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  latter  are  scorned 
by  the  panslavonists. 

How  Bismarck's  keen  observation  en- 
abled him  to  penetrate  the  future,  and 
how  he  ensured  his  Vaterland's  freedom 
of  action  certainly  do  not  lessen  his  rep- 
utation as  the  first  statesman  of  Europe. 
How  England's  dictations  to  Russia 
have  grown  less  forcible  and  frequent  is 
no  less  suggestive,  and  not  least,  how 
the  Turk  refused  to  be  persuaded  by 
English  policy  into  any  differences  what- 
ever with  Russia,  by  which  a  Cyprus  or 
an  Egypt  might  be  added  to  the  Lion's 
share,  fully  indicate  a  change  of  diplo- 
matic base  since  the  operations  of  1878. 
J.  M.    Tanner. 


An   eagle's   nest  — the   United  States 
treasury. 


ALCOHOL    IN    HIGH    LATITUDES. 


The  members  of  the  Lady  Franklin 
Bay  expedition,  twenty-five  in  number, 
passed  two  years  in  an  unprecedentedly 
high  latitude,  within  eight  degrees  of 
the  geographical  pole.  During  that 
time  many  arduous  sledge  journeys,  un- 
der conditions  of  extreme  exposure, 
were  made  by  the  men.  These  journeys 
varied  from  two  to  sixty  days  in  length; 
and  owing  to  the  character  of  the  ice 
and  the  necessity  of  transporting  with 
them  all  supplies  used  during  their 
absence,  such  physical  exertions  were 
required  on  the  part  of  the  sledgemen 
that  the  end  of  each  day's  work  almost 
invariably  found  them  in  a  state  of  physi- 
cal exhaustion.  The  greater  part  of 
these  journeys  was  made  in  tempera- 
tures below  zero  (Fahr.),  and  for  many 
days  at  a  time  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer never  thawed;  while  on  special 
occasions  temperatures  ranging  from 
fifty  so  sixty  degrees  below  zero,  or 
eighty  or  ninety  below  the  freezing  point, 
were  experienced  for  a  number  of  con- 
secutive   days.     And    they   endured  all 


this  labor  and  exposure  without  artificial 
heat,  and  upon  a  limited  sledge  ration, 
calculated  to  a  nicety,  of  the  least 
amount  of  food  compatible  with  health, 
so  that  the  physical  waste  was  barely 
repaired.  Despite  all  this  exposure  and 
the  demands  upon  the  physical  strength 
and  vital  energy,  no  case  of  serious  frost- 
bite nor  any  disabling  illness  occurred, 
save  in  one  instance,  when  Sergeant 
Rice,  the  photographer,  attacked  by 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  was  brought 
to  camp  by  a  relief  party.  In  this  single 
case  Dr.  Pavy  and  Rice,  who  composed 
the  original  party,  had  abundantly  pro- 
vided themselves  with  rum  from  an  Eng- 
lish cache  in  Lincoln  Bay. 

In  all  these  sledge  journeys  no  ration 
of  spirits  was  ever  granted.  The  officer 
or  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
the  party  was  provided  with  a  small 
quantity  of  brandy  for  medicinal  purposes, 
which  was  required,  as  it  proved,  only  a 
few  times,  there  being  always  left  a  small 
margin  as  a  gratuitous  issue  on  festal 
occasions  when  the  sledge  party  was  re- 
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turning.  While  at  the  home  station,  no 
spirits  of  any  kind  were  ever  issued  reg- 
ularly. Usually,  though  not  always,  on 
Sunday  evenings,  about  half  a  gill  of 
rum  was  issued  to  each  man  who  de- 
sired it;  and  the  same  quantity  was  also 
given  whenever  the  birthday  of  one  of 
the  party  or  any  other  festal  occasion 
occurred. 

I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where 
spirits  were  ever  medicinally  prescribed 
at  Fort  Conger,  though  there  might 
have  been  such  a  case.  Generally  a 
small  quantity  of  rum  or  brandy  was 
given  to  each  member  of  a  sledge  party 
returning  from  the  field,  though  this  was 
not  infrequently  declined.  In  a  few  cases 
in  the  field  where  spirits  were  taken 
during  work,  or  surreptitiously  obtained 
and  drunk  before  the  day's  work 
was  over,  the  effect  of  alcohol  seemed 
to  show  itself  in  diminished  power 
for  work,  in  impaired  resistance  to  cold, 
and  in  one  case  it  interfered  with  a  man's 
appetite  for  the  solid  food  of  the  sledge 
ration. 

The  use  of  rum  in  our  home  quarters 
at  irregular  intervals  served  an  excellent 
purpose  in  stimulating  the  mental  facul- 
ties, which  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the 
men  seemed  to  be  deadened  and  slug- 
gish,owing  to  the  monotonous  character 
of  our  surroundings  and  the  unvarying 
routine  of  duty.  During  our  two  years' 
service  at  Conger  I  did  not  drink  in  all  a 
pint  of  spirits,  though  occasionally  I 
took  a  glass  of  light  wine;  and  my  own 
experience  was  that  I  was  as  well  with- 
out alcohol  as  with  it,  though  the  social 
effect  of  wine  among  the  officers  was 
undoubtedly  good.  Some  of  the  men 
rarely  drank  the  rum  issued,  and  by 
common  consent  these  did  as  well  with- 
out it  as  with  it;  though  it  seemed  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  party  would  not 
have  passed  the  two  winters  at  Conger 
as  cheerfully  or  as  well  without  alcohol 
as  they  did  with  a  small  quantity. 

During  the  boat  retreat  southward 
from  Conger  to  Cape  Sabine,  in  August 
and  September,  1884,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rum  and  whisky  was  taken 
with  the  party,  but  although  there  was 
much  exposure  from  great  physical  labor, 


more  than  half  of  the  journey  was  com- 
pleted before  the  issue  of  the  spirits  was 
begun.  It  was  commenced  at  a  time  when 
the  party  was  somewhat  disheartened 
by  the  surroundings,  and  the  particular 
result  then  sought  was  to  benefit  the 
men  mentally  rather  than  physically. 
The  use  of  rum  during  the  boat  retreat 
appeared  to  be  most  beneficial  when 
given  to  the  men  just  after  the  day's 
work  was  over,  and  after  they  had  en- 
tered their  sleeping  bags.  Before  reac- 
tion came  the  men  received  hot  food. 
Every  one  who  could,  avoided  drinking 
the  rum  until  he  had  entered  his  bag. 
The  men  always  expressed  most  strong- 
ly their  appreciation  of  rum  and  its 
effects  after  a  day  spent  in  exhausting 
labors, under  discouraging  circumstances 
and  with  unfortunate  results,  so  that  I 
judged  the  effect  to  be  a  mental  stimu- 
lant and  benefit  rather  than  a  physical 
one.  In  addition  to  its  effect  upon  the 
mind,  it  produced,  in  the  chilled,  damp, 
half-frozen  men,  a  marked  feeling  of 
warmth,  which  in  my  own  case  appeared 
to  result  from  an  increased  surface  circu- 
lation; and  in  addition  the  alcohol  evi- 
dently had  narcotic  properties,  for  it 
speedily  induced  drowsiness  and  greatly 
promoted  sleep.  These  special  issues  of 
rum,  either  in  the  field  or  during  the  re- 
treat, rarely  exceeded  half  a  gill  at  a 
time,  and  when  the  men  received,  for 
urgent  reasons  or  on  particular  occa- 
sions, double  the  amount,  they  stated  to 
me  that  its  beneficial  results  seemed  to 
be  little,  if  any,  greater  than  that  of  a 
half  gill. 

The  subject  of  alcohol  was  frequently 
and  generally  discussed  during  the  win- 
ter at  Cape  Sabine, and  all,  without  excep- 
tion, concurred  in  the  opinion  that  spir- 
its should  be  taken  after  a  day's  labor  was 
over,and  not  before  or  during  exhausting 
work,  nor  while  suffering  from  exposure 
which  was  to  be  continued.  The  opin- 
ion of  every  one  was  that  it  should  be  a 
constituent  of  the  Arctic  sledging  ration. 
My  own  opinion  is  the  same  now 
as  it  was  in  1881,  that  in  small  quantities 
the  issue  of  alcohol  is  very  beneficial, but 
that  its  regular  and  daily  issue  would  be 
deleterious    rather    than    beneficial.     It 
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should,  without  doubt,  be  carried  by  all 
expeditions  and  sledge  parties,  as  a 
medicine  and  for  emergencies.  Dr. 
Enval,  of  the  Swedish  Arctic  expedition 
of  1872-73,  says  :  "I  believe  spirits  and 
liquors  to  be  of  great  use  in  small  and 
moderate  quantities,  but  exceedingly 
mischievous  and  pernicious  in  case  of 
the  least  excess."  The  last  part  of  his 
statement  could  be  verified  by  me  from 
cases  within  my  own  knowledge;  as  to 
the  first  part,  it  is  fully  in  accord  with 
my  own  ideas.  At  Camp  Cay,  a  half 
gill  of  rum  was  issued  every  Sunday,  un- 
til the  supply  was  nearly  exhausted;  and 
the  issue  of  these  spirits  to  the  half- 
starved,  half-frozen,  and  dispirited  men 
was  of  the  highest  possible  value.  The 
party  looked  forward  from  one  Sunday 
to  another  as  being  the  feast  day,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  this  issue  of  rum. 
Later,  when  the  party  had  been  slowly 
starving  for  many  months,  and  when  the 
supply  of  food  was  so  diminished  as  to 
necessitate  a  greater  reduction  of  rations, 
the  pure  alcohol  on  hand  was  issued  as 
food,  being  diluted  with  about  three 
times  its  weight  of  water.  Each  man 
received  daily  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  alcohol,  the  effect  of  which  was 
most  beneficial.  The  general  impress- 
ion, with  which  I  most  heartily  agreed, 
was  that  the  alcohol  supplemented  the 
food,  and  had  a  decided  alimentary 
value.  There  could  be  no  question  of 
its  beneficial  effect  as  a  mental  stimulus 
to  every  member  of  the  party  under  our 
unfortunate  conditions  at  Sabine. 

It  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  these 
Arctic  experiences  that  the  regular  use 
of  spirits,  even  in  moderation,  under 
conditions  of  great  physical  hardship, 
continued  and  exhausting  labor,  or  ex- 
posure to  severe  cold,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deprecated,  and  that  when  used 
as  a  mental  stimulus  or  as  a  physical  lux- 
ury they  should  be  taken  in  moderation. 
When  habit  or  inclination  induces  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  the  field,  under  condi- 
tions noted  above,  it  should  be  taken 
only  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  as  a 
momentary  stimulus  while  waiting  for 
the  preferable  hot  tea  and  food;  or,  bet- 
ter, after  the  food,   when  going  to  bed, 


for  then  it  may  quickly  induce  sleep  and 
its  reaction  pass  unfelt. 

The  experiences  of  the  Lady  Franklin 
Bay  expedition  instance  alike  the  benefit 
and  injury  of  alcohol  on  special  occa- 
sions. The  first  man  to  perish,  of  scurvy 
and  starvation  together,  was  one  who  was 
known  as  a  regular  drinker.  At  Sabine, 
the  issue  of  alcohol  in  the  morning  to 
hunters,  on  urgent  medical  recommen- 
dations, was  followed  by  the  Esquimau 
Jens,  an  unerring  hunter,  missing,  at  his 
chosen  distance,  a  large  seal  which 
might  have  saved  the  party;  afterward, 
Long,  his  nerves  unaffected  by  spirits, 
killed,  at  the  water's  edge,  a  bear,  over 
two  hundred  yards  distant.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  benefit  of  alcohol  may  be 
noticed  Sergeant  Frederick's  remarka- 
ble experience,  when  his  shrewd  judg- 
ment and  his  proper  use  of  spirits  saved 
his  own  life  under  most  desperate  cir- 
cumstances of  exhaustion  and  exposure. 
His  gallant  comrade,  Sergeant  Rice, 
worn  out  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  obtain 
meat  for  his  starving  comrades,  perished 
by  exhaustion,  in  Frederick's  arms. 
Frederick,  having  stripped  himself  to 
comfort  his  companion's  last  hours, 
found  himself  chilled  and  exhausted  as 
well  as  weakened  by  months  of  starva- 
tion; but  his  extraordinary  energy  and 
great  physical  power  of  endurance  were 
supplemented  and  stimulated  by  a  mix- 
ture of  ammonia  and  brandy. 

This  article  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain  if  it  has  the  effect  of  correcting 
among  any  class  of  laboring  men  the 
mistaken  idea  that  their  capacity  for 
work  is  increased  or  their  powers  of  en- 
durance to  exposure  and  cold  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  English 
navy  never  drinks  while  working,  and 
the  Esquimaux  and  Chuckches,  without 
alcohol,  endure  unharmed  the  severest 
temperatures  known  to  man. 

A.  W.   Greely. 


PHILOSOPHY   OF   LONGEVITY. 

There  is  much  in  modern  life  that 
tends  to  shorten  existence  and  to  di- 
minish the  probability  that  a  man  or 
woman  will  reach  ninety,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  hundred.     We  lead  more  exciting 
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and  more  wearing  lives.  It  is  in  vain 
that  a  person  has  a  splendid  constitution 
to  begin  with,  wears  flannel,  or  the 
equivalent  of  flannel,  next  to  his  skin, 
dwells  in  a  warm,  dry  house,  and  eats 
and  drinks  everything  that  is  good  and 
wholesome,  if  at  the  same  time  he 
habitually  overtaxes  his  strength,  looks 
upon  his  muscles  as  mere  machinery  to 
be  driven  at  high  pressure,  and  ruth- 
lessly calls  upon  his  nerves  to  squander 
their  reserve  power  when  every  other 
source  of  energy  is  exhausted.  Men  or 
women  who  intend  to  be  centenarians 
in  these  days  must  combine  something 
of  the  old  mode  of  life  with  something 
of  the  new  mode  of  living.  They  must, 
while  availing  themselves  of  all  the 
scientific  discoveries  and  sanitary  aopli- 
ances  of  the  age,  imitate  their  grandsires 
in  the  steady  and  tranquil  habits  that 
prevailed  before  the  invention  of  loco- 
motives and  the  telegraph.  They  must 
have  their  eight  hours  sleep  regularly; 
they  must  have  intervals  of  repose  and 
vacancy  in  the  daytime;  they  must  spend 
a  goodly  portion  of  their  waking  hours 
in  the  open  air.  Nor  will  that  suffice; 
there  will  have  to  be  regularity  in  the 
hours  of  their  meals,  and  discipline  in 
the  ordering  of  the  dishes  of  which  the 
meals  are  composed.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  anybody  will  ever  live  to  one 
hundred  who  eats  a  heavy  dinner  every 
night  of  his  life  at  eight  o'clock.  Cham- 
pagne in  abundance,  and  Bordeaux  or 
Burgundy  ad  libitum,  should  be  for- 
sworn by  persons  who  deliberately  set 
before  them  the  attaining  of  their 
hundredth  birthday.  Neither,  with  such 
an  end  in  view,  would  the  active  life  of  a 
politician,  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor  be  a 
sane  enterprise.  In  order  to  reach  that 
distant  goal  there  must  be  a  training,  if 
not  severe,  at  least  regular  and  unflinch- 
ing. Most  of  all,  there  must  prevail  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  a  tranquil 
serenity,  an  unruffled  calm.  Neither 
generous  passions  nor  enthusiastic  ideals 
must  be  allowed  admittance.  The  pulse 
must  never  be  driven  up  beyond  a 
certain  point,  either  by  work,  by  anxiety, 
by  fear,  or  by  hope.  At  the  same  time, 
mere  stagnation  will,  in  all  probability, 


never  enable  a  person  to  live  to  one 
hundred.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  rust- 
ing out  as  well  as  wearing  out.  If  a 
candle  does  not  burn  .brightly  enough, 
it  does  not  consume  the  wax  with 
rapidity,  and  goes  out  for  want  of 
adequate  combustion.  It  is  so,  no  doubt, 
with  the  human  body  and  the  human 
spirit. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  ARMIES. 

War,  which  has  been  hovering  over 
Eastern  Europe,  may  at  any  moment 
cast  its  wings  over  the  Rhine.  The  cry 
of  revanche  in  France,  instigated,  it  may 
be,  by  the  ambitious  ex-Secretary  of 
War,  General  Boulanger,  serves  to  con- 
vince the  German  people  more  certainly, 
that  the  French  will  not  rest  contentedly 
until  the  disgrace  of  defeat  has  been 
wiped  out,  and  its  losses  repaired. 

In  view  of  a  probable  war,  much  spec- 
ulation has  been  indulged,  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest.  This  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  peoples,  upon  the  resources  of 
the  two  countries,  and  upon  their  degree 
of  preparation.  As  to  their  character- 
istics, the  French  can  rise  to  greater 
heights  of  enthusiasm,  but  are  likely  to 
be  cast  into  much  greater  depths  of 
despondency;  they  will  display,  perhaps, 
more  individual  intelligence,  but  less 
discipline;  they  will  prove  themselves 
equally,  or,  it  may  be,  more  brave,  but 
bravery  alone  cannot  prevail  against  the 
superior  information  and  education  of 
their  opponents. 

In  point  of  resources  France  is  ahead 
of  Germany;  the  wonderful  wealth  of  the 
former  would  tell  in  a  prolonged  strug- 
gle. As  to  the  degree  of  preparation,  the 
following  figures  will  afford  information: 

The  population  of  Germany  is  46.S 
millions;  of  France,  37. S  millions. 

On  a  peace  footing  the  per  centage  of 
the  German  army  to  the  population  is 
.97,  of  the  navy,  035;  of  the  French 
army,  1.41,  of  its  navy,  .19. 

The  military  expenditures  of  Germany 
for  1886,  were  $95,000,000,  naval  expend- 
itures, $  1 1,000,000,  of  France,  $130,000,- 
000,  and  $38,000,000,  respectively.  The 
proportion  of  these  expenditures  to  total 
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expenditures  were,  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many, 26.04;  m  the  case  of  France.40.46. 

The  German  army  on  a  peace  footing 
numbers  445,000  men,  the  French,  523,- 
000  men;  on  a  war  footing,  the  former 
numbers  1,562,000  men,  and  the  latter, 
1,887,000  men.  This  represents  the 
actual  fighting  strength  not  including 
reserves.  The  war  figures  for  Germany 
do  not  include  123,260  men  on  "other 
services,"  or  390,125  of  organized  Land- 
strum;  .the  war  figures  for  France  are 
•exclusive  of  the  territorial  army  of  795,- 
600  men. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  peace  footing  of  41,000  men; 
in  France, a  proposed  addition  of  44,000. 

The  German  army  has  in  peace,  313,000 
infantry,  in  war,  1,190,000;  the  French, 
359,000  and  1,547,000,  respectively.  The 
Germans  have  in  peace,  1,370  guns, 
in  war,  2,800;  the  French,  1,420  and 
2,620,  respectively.      The  Germans  have 


in  peace,  68,000  cavalry,  in  war,  115,000; 
the  French,  75,000  and  93,000,  respect- 
ively. The  Germans  have  in  peace, 
53,600  artilerymen,  in  war,  215,300;  the 
French,  76,700  and  158,600,  respectively. 
Germany  has  in  peace,  11,000  engineers, 
in  war  41,000;  France,  12,000  and  62,- 
500,  respectively,  besidesl24,8oo  "train," 
etc.  There  are  in  Germany  313,700 
horses  registered  for  war  purposes;  ifi 
France,  283,000. 

The  German  navy  comprises  187  ves- 
sels, of  which  27  are  armor  clads,  14  sea- 
going; the  French  navy,  507  vessels,  of 
which  63  are  armor  clads,  35  sea-going. 

The  German  navy,  in  time  of  peace, 
has  16,700  men,  in  time  of  war,  30,700; 
while  France  has  70,300  and  120,000, 
respectively. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that 
these  two  mighty  nations  are  approxi- 
mately equal  in  strength.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  giant  struggle.    R.  IV.  Young. 


SHAMS. 


Late  one  afternoon  as  I  sat  alone  com- 
fortably resting  in  a  big  armchair,  a 
stray  sunbeam  came  shining  in  upon  me 
through  a  western  window;  it  played 
over  my  head  and  down  on  the  floor, 
brightening  the  roses  in  the  carpet  until 
they  looked  real  enough  to  fill  the  room 
with  their  fragrance. 

"O,  you  gay  little  sunbeam,"  I  said, 
''how  your  presence  brightens  every- 
thing wherever  you  go;  none  more  wel- 
come than  you,  my  charming  visitor." 
The  sunbeam  danced  and  wavered  up 
and  down  and  over  the  long  lace  win- 
dow curtain  and  seemed  to  say,  "Come, 
let  us  play  hide  and  seek."  I  answered, 
"If  I  were  a  fairy  I  would,  but  I  am  big 
and  clumsy,  and  like  better  my  snug 
armchair.  What  a  fine  time  you  have 
of  it  traveling  around  the  world  every 
day,  peeping  in  at  doors  and  windows, 
and  seeing  things  with  their  masks  off. 
I  suppose  you  long  ago  learned  that  'all 
the  world's  a  sham,  and  the  men  and 
women  merely  players  !'  " 

A  puff  of  wind  blew  in  at  the  top  of 


the  window  and  shook  the  curtain,  and 
the  little  sunbeam  frantically  danced  up 
and  down  the  whole  length  of  it.  I  had 
never  heard  a  sunbeam  talk  before,  but 
this  one  appeared  to  be  saying  something 
in  low,  tinkling  tones.  I  listened  in  de- 
light, and  this  is  what  I  heard  : 

"I  will  tell  you  of  the  sham  sights 
that  I  have  looked  in  upon  to-day.  All 
shams  are  not  bad,  some  are  innocent, 
some  are  good,  while  others  are  bad, 
very  bad. 

This  morning,  I  shone  down  upon  two 
happy  children,  a  brother  and  sister, 
who  were  playing  at  housekeeping. 
They  had  a  chair  covered  with  tiny 
dishes  for  a  table,  and  had  a  dog  and  cat 
for  their  guests,  to  which  they  were 
feeding  bits  of  gingerbread  and  crackers 
in  merry  glee.  This  wasn't  real  house- 
keeping, but  a  very  innocent  sham.  Af- 
ter this  bounteous  repast  was  concluded, 
the  little  boy  said,  "Now,  I  must  be  like 
papa  and  smoke  my  cigar  after  dinner; 
but  what  shall  I  do  for  a  cigar  ?  Oh, 
here  is  a  lead    pencil,  I  can  play  smoke 
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with  it,  and  that  will  do  iust  as  well." 
And  the  little  boy  put  one  end  of  the 
lead  pencil  in  his  mouth  and  puffed 
away  like  any  old  smoker.  This  was  a 
bad  sham, but  the  reality  was  much  worse. 

Next  I  beamed  into  a  dry-goods  store 
where  a  woman  was  looking  at  some 
calico  and  lace,  spread  out  on  the  coun- 
ter. The  clerk  was  saying:  "If  you 
make  up  this  calico  in  a  dress,  everyone 
will  suppose  it  to  be  gingham  ;  it  looks 
like  a  fine  piece  of  gingham,  as  you  can 
readily  see,  and  this  lace  is  a  perfect  im- 
itation of  the  real  article.  There  is 
scarcely  a  person  who  could  detect  the 
difference."  After  the  woman  made 
the  purchases  and  left  the  store,  the 
clerk  remarked,  "How  people  do  enjoy 
being  humbugged;  that  calico  will  fade 
and  the  lace  wear  out  in  less  than  no 
time,  but  if  people  are  better  satisfied 
with  the  false  than  the  genuine,  it  is  no 
fault  of  mine." 

I  peered  into  another  store  where  a 
man  asked  for  coffee  and  tobacco,  and 
was  given  the  articles  well  adulterated 
with  brown  beans  and  dried  cabbage 
leaves.  This  might  be  a  useful  sham  in 
making  less  harmful  articles  of  a  poison- 
ous nature.  I  then  crossed  the  path  of 
a  low  vagabond  who  was  entering  a 
drugstore.  I  went  with,  him  in  at  the 
open  door  ;  the  poor  fellow  muttered 
curses  on  "This  mean  temperance 
town,"  then  went  forward  and  begged 
the  druggist  to  let  him  have  a  few  bitters 
put  up  in  a  good  deal  of  whiskey,  for  he 
was  sorely  ailing  and  must  have  the 
medicine.  The  druggist  handed  him  a 
flask  and  he  went  down  a  back  alley 
where  he  sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
drank,  and  drank.  I  was  so  sorry  at 
this,  that  I  went  back  to  the  sky  and  hid 
behind  a  cloud,  where  I  told  all  about  it, 
and  the  cloud  melted  away  in  tears  and 
went  pattering  down  in  big  rain  drops 
that  refreshed  and  made  glad  millions  of 
green  leaves.  I  went  with  the  last  of  the 
rain-drops  back  to  earth  again,  right 
among  some  drooping  flowers,  and  when 
the  rain  showered  down  upon  them, 
they  raised  their  heads,  looked  up  at  us 
and  smiled.  Then  I  wished  that  all 
human  tears  were  as   beneficial  as  the 


cloud's  rain-drops.  Some  tears  of  sym- 
pathy are,  I  know. 

"In  one  place  some  children  were 
showing  each  other  the  presents  Santa 
Claus  had  brought  them,  and  were  talk- 
ing about  how  this  queer  old  chap  trav- 
eled over  the  country  with  his  sleigh 
and  reindeers,  and  came  down  the  chim- 
ney every  Christmas  eve,  and  I  wished 
there  were  many  more  just  such  glor- 
ious old  shams  like  Santa  Claus  to  help 
fill  the  world  with  happiness.  At  noon 
to-day,  I  looked  in  at  a  jewelry  store." 
A  lady  was  holding  up  a  golden  chain. 
I  glanced  over  it,  and  how  it  did  glitter  ! 
"What  a  beauty  !"  exclaimed  the  lady. 
"That  chain  is  heavily  plated,  and,  with 
care,  will  last  longer  than  your  life- 
time," said  the  jeweler.  The  chain 
dropped  on  the  counter  with  a  jingle. 
"I  never  like  anything  that  is  a  sham, 
or  pretension,"  said  the  lady,  "I  wear 
very  little  jewelry  and  wilfhave  nothing 
that  is  plated  or  washed  ;  I  want  a  small, 
solid-gold  chain." 

"It  isn't  everyone  who  can  afford 
the  solid  gold,  so  we  keep  all  kinds  to 
suit  all  tastes  and  purses,"  said  the  jew- 
eler. 

"I  wear  the  solid  material  or  none  at 
all,"  the  woman  replied. 

"You  seem  to  have  a  marked  dislike 
to  all  shams  ;  now  ii  your  brown  hair 
were  suddenly  to  turn  gray  would  you 
not  procure  some  dye  and  wear  false  col- 
ors then  ?"  And  the  jeweler  looked  at 
her  with  a  quizzical  smile  as  if  his  ques- 
tion were  a  poser. 

"Never,"  was  the  reply,  "If  my  hair 
turns  white  as  snow  it  will  have  to  re- 
main so." 

"And  what  about  false  teeth  ?"  further 
queried  the  jeweler. 

"O,  they  are  sometimes  a  necessary 
evil,"  the  lady  replied.  "All  shams  are 
not  bad  ;  a  sham  good  may  be  entirely 
superior  to  a  genuine  bad.  I  think  I 
would  wear  false  teeth  rather  than  swal- 
low unmasticated  food,  or  have  my  face 
be  an  uncomely  offense  to  any  one.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  to 
contribute  their  share  of  beauty  to  the 
world  by  looking  as  handsome  as  they 
honestly  can." 
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"There  is  a  college  chapel  that  I  enter 
nearly  every  day  ;  near  a  window  sit 
two  students,  one  of  whom  is  finely 
dressed,  with  clothes  cut  in  the  latest 
fashion,  his  hair  is  daintily  perfumed  and 
he  is  altogether  so  exquisite  and  uses 
money  so  lavishly  that  he  has  many  ad- 
mirers, and  is  very  popular  among  the 
students  and  a  favorite  with  many  of 
the  ladies.  Yet  in  reality  he  is  a  shallow- 
pated  fellow,  and  there  is  no  genuine 
worth  in  him  notwithstanding  his  showy 
appearance  ;  his  name  is  Sham  Shallow. 
Frank  Reality  sits  beside  him  and  is  too 
plain  and  straight-forward  a  student  to 
have  the  same  popularity.  Some  of  the 
boys  even  think  him  a  little  green 
and  pass  him  by  without  a  glance  of 
recognition.  He  feels  the  slight  and 
winces  under  it  at  times,  but  knows  their 
opinions  are  worthless  and  that  often  the 
world  sees  no  deeper  than  the  surface. 
But  time  will  test  their  value  and  show 
what  a  huge  sham  are  these  false  esti- 
mates." 

"Frank  Reality  has  a  frankness  of 
disposition,  a  sterling  integrity  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  sound  sense  and  great 
strength   of  character,   upon    which    he 


will  build  a  life  structure  of  valued  in- 
telligence, goodness  and  genuine  wor- 
thiness ;  and  when  he  is  a  strong,  useful 
and  honored  man,  Sham  Shallow  will 
beasabursted  bubble.  The  well-dressed 
man  feels  and  is  more  respectable 
than  if  he  were  inside  a  ragged  and 
dirty  coat ;  but  a  fine  exterior  does  not 
long  retain  its  fair  appearance,  if  there 
be  not  a  corresponding  fineness  of  heart 
and  brain  within.  Some  shams  are  very 
bad,  but  sham  people  and  sham  opinions 
are  the  worst  shams  of  all.  But  I  can 
tell  you  no  more  to-day,  for  the  great 
sun  is  almost  down  the  western  sky  and 
I  must  go,  for  I  am  always  on  time.  I 
am  sent  as  a  shining  example  of  prompt- 
ness to  the  world,  never  being  in  a  hurry, 
and  never  a  moment  behind  time,  I  will 
come  in  at  your  window  again  on  the 
morrow,  but  now  I  bid  you,  good  night." 
The  sunbeam  whisked  out  of  the  room, 
and  when  I  went  to  the  window  only  the 
stars  were  shining.  I  closed  the  shut- 
ters and  lighted  the  lamp ;  the  fire 
glowed  on  the  hearth  making  the  room 
look  bright  and  cheery.  What  a  blessed 
thing  is  light,  but  I  love  the  sunlight  best 
of  all.  Erro. 
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The  traitor  is  the  moral- cannibal.  He 
feasts  on  the  mental  worth,  the  social 
reputation,  the  political  welfare  and  the 
earthly  life  of  his  trusting  and  betrayed 
friend.  He  is  the  human  serpent,  which 
nurses  and  revives  at  the  fire  of  charity, 
and  then  darts  his  strengthened  venom 
at  the  bosom  of  his  benefactor.  What 
the  grub  is  to  the  heart  of  the  oak,  the 
gnawing  rat  to  the  ship's  timbers,  the 
flaw  to  the  diamond,  the  poisonous  asp 
to  the  sheltering  flower — all  that,  aye, 
and  more,  is  the  traitor  to  mankind. 
No  cause  is  so  sacred,  no  being  is  so 
exalted  as  to  be  free  from  the  pollution 
of  his  betraying  touch.  Even  the  celes- 
tial legions  had  their  arch-traitor.  Earth, 
from  the  day  of  Eden,  has  never  been 
free   from   his   treacherous  kiss.     Since 


the  hour  when  man  first  learned  to  owe 
allegiance  to  his  fellowman,  profane, 
rebellious  betrayers  have  worked  their 
insidious  way,  like  devastating  worms, 
through  all  the  pillars  upholding  holy 
men  and  noble  causes.  The  traitor  is 
the  worst  of  .all  thieves,  for  he  steals 
sacred  freedom  from  his  trusting  asso- 
ciates. The  traitor  is  the  worst  of  all 
murderers,  for  he  plunges  the  assassin's 
knife  into  the  back  of  his  believing 
friend. 

Two  soldiers  are  standing  at  the  picket 
post — in  the  dark  night,  the  silent  forest. 
They  are  sworn  and  trusted  comrades. 
The  army  of  the  foe  surges  around  them, 
and  they  know  that  ghastly  death  is 
grinning  at  them  from  every  glade,  which 
opens  from  the  dark  centre  to  the  * 
blacker  depths  beyond,  and  whispering 
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to  them  upon  every  wind  that  stirs  the 
odorous  branches.  But  they  fear  no 
blow  from  a  foeman's  shaft — that  noble 
death  is  but  the  chance  of  war.  Secure 
in  mutual  confidence,  they  tremble  not. 
They  speak  of  country,  home;  of  wives 
and  little  prattling  babes.  And  yet, 
while  the  words  of  soft,  pathetic  love 
are  on  the  lips  of  one,  the  other  plunges 
a  traitorous  knife,  hilt-deep,  into  a 
friendly,  loyal  heart.  And  then  the  as- 
sassin sweeps  like  the  shadow  of  a  lost 
soul  over  the  face  of  the  betrayed  sen- 
tinel; he  creeps  across  tender  moss  and 
between  the  trunks  of  mighty  trees — 
everywhere  leaving  the  crimson,  accus- 
ing stain — until  he  reaches  a  distant 
camp-fire;  and  at  the  feet  of  the  waiting 
enemy  he  lays  down  his  reeking  knife 
and  takes  his  purse  of  gold.  This  is 
the  traitor.  And  when  the  moon  comes 
up,  stealing  amidst  the  rustling  leaves, 
he  looks  upon  the  cold,  white  face  of  a 
betrayed  friend,  whose  last  word  was  of 
confident  love  told  to  the  ear  of  a  hired 
assassin. 

Two  men  are  joined  in  a  patriotic 
cause.  To  the  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  just  freedom  they  pledge  their 
lives,  their  fortune  and  their  sacred 
honor.  History  will  call  the  men  who 
are  true  to  lhis  cause  loyal  and  brave. 
The  tyrant  whom  they  seek  to  over- 
throw calls  them  conspirators.  They 
meet  in  a  darkened  room,  with  curtains 
closely  drawn.  Soft  mats  hush  the 
sound  of  the  firm  footfall.  Stern  voices, 
more  used  to  the  vast  circumference  of 
the  field  or  the  resonant  heights  of  the 
forum,  are  stilled  to  a  woman's  whisper. 
These  two  men  are  meeting  to  sign  and 
yield  to  each  other,  for  distant  comrades, 
the  pledge  of  mutual  fidelity.  The  one 
who  is  master  of  the  house  places  his 
guest  at  a  table  and  spreads  before  him 
for  final  execution  the  plans  of  insurrec- 
tion, the  lists  of  friends  and  confeder- 
ates, the  oaths  of  reciprocal  fealty.  As 
the  visitor  attaches  his  name  to  the  sol- 
emn instruments,  he  sighs  and  says: 

"Oh,  trusted  friend!  I  yield  to  this 
cause  not  only  my  life,  my  fortune  and 
my  sacred  honor;  but  I  pledge  to  it  and 
to  the  integrity  of  you  and  our  allies  my 


sweet  wife  and  my  only  son — both  at 
once  my  present  pride  and  future  joy!" 

While  the  words  are  uttered,  the  bold 
and  noble  hand  traces  its  way  in  ^affirm- 
atory  signature  across  the  parchment 
and  paper.  Scarcely  has  the  thrilling 
whisper  of  the  patriot  ceased  to  agitate 
the  damask  curtains,  when  the  hangings 
are  parted  by  the  vulture  hand  of  the 
other  conspirator,  and  between  their 
open  folds  steal  the  soldiers  of  the 
tyrant.  These  warlike  hands  grasp  the 
shoulders  of  the  patriot,  and  as  they 
drag  him  forth  to  dungeon  and  to  death, 
the  betraying  host  cries: 

"Bind  him  fast,  lest  he  should  escape 
and  slay  me?" 

The  coward,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  soon 
steals  from  the  sombre  chamber  to  the 
palace  of  the  minister,  and  lays  before 
that  waiting  officer  his  trophies  of 
broken  plans  and  fatal  lists.  He  gets 
in  return  his  patent  of  rank,  his  gift  of 
confiscated  estates,  his  pledge  of 
personal  security.  This  is  the  traitor. 
And  when  the  sun  of  the  third  day  shall 
rise,  its  first  pitying  beams  will  fall  upon 
the  gory  block,  the  black  executioner, 
the  basket  with  its  dread  burden,  and 
the  headless  trunk  of  the  patriot,  whose 
trust  and  hope  had  been  in  a  false 
friend. 

Two  men  are  joined  with  others  in 
proclaiming  an  unpopular  but  holy  doc- 
trine. Hand  in  hand  they  go  through 
the  earth  testifying  to  men,  to  cities,  to 
nations,  the  mighty  truths.  They  say  to 
all  lands  and  to  all  peoples: 

"We  know  that  this  is  the  living,  burn- 
ing truth.  God  has  spoken  from  the 
heavens,  and  we  are  His  witnesses." 

To  each  other — in  all  the  sacred 
friendliness  of  long  association,  of  mis- 
sionary labors,  and  of  communion  to- 
gether, when  every  human  law  and  hand 
seemed  against  them — they  speak  in 
faithful  hope  of  the  glorious  cause  which 
they  espouse,  and  of  the  divine  necessity 
which  they  are  under  to  be  faithful  to 
God  and  their  brethren.  Their  views 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  public  senti- 
ment and  suddenly  they  are  dragged 
before  a  cruel  tribunal  and  charged  that 
they  are  teaching  crime.     But  the  law  of 
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the  land  says:  "No  man  shall  be  pun- 
ished because  of  his  sincere  religious 
views  or  practices."  And  the  judge 
before  whom  they  are  arraigned  calls  to 
them: 

"Continue  to  declare  that  ye  are 
doing  the  will  of  God,  and  in  prison  ye 
shall  rest.  But  acknowledge  that  ye  are 
proclaiming  a  man-made  system,  and 
pledge  that  ye  will  cease,  and  ye  shall 
go  free." 

And  one  of  them  who  is  arraigned 
says: 

"Oh,  judge!  I  acknowledge  thy  su- 
premacy. I  will  obey  the  law.  I  will  not 
advise  others  to  break  it.  So  long  as 
thou  and  thy  masters  shall  command,  I 
will  worship  the  graven  image." 

And  then  he  takes  his  seal  of  amnesty, 
bought  at  the  price  of  a  people's  free- 
dom, and  creeps  from  the  presence  of  the 
court  a  man — nay,  a  creature — inviolable 
of  his  fellows,  but  haunted  ever  by  the 
shadow  of  Judas.     This  is  the  traitor. 

And  when  the  other  prisoner  is  ar- 
raigned he  cries: 

"This  is  my  religion!  God  gave  it  to 
me!  Ye  may  take  my  earthly  life,  but 
ye  cannot  sap  my  manhood  nor  strangle 
my  conscience." 

Then  the  judge,  who  has  a  mission  to 
learn  if  these  people  are  sincere,  answers 
to  the  prisoner  and  for  the  far-off  masters 
of  the  court: 

"Thou  canst  not  come  within  the  law; 
because  thou  canst  not  claim  sincerity. 
Thy  brother  and  fellow-laborer  hath  just 
now  recanted,  and  this  is  proof  that  thou 
art  not  sincere,  but  wickedly  obstinate. 
If  thy  brother  had  with  thee  remained 
firm  and  immovable  I  must  have  believed 
in  thy  cause.  But  what  man  hath  done 
man  can  do  again.  Therefore,  recant  or 
rest  thou  within  the  cold  and  lonely 
walls." 

And  the  sun  and  moon  of  another 
month,  stealing  through  iron-bound 
chinks  of  rock,  see  the  patriot  pacing  a 
dismal  cell. 

The  traitor  calls  himself  a  reformer. 
He  is  merely  a  coward.  And  of  all  the 
wrecthes  whose  presence  taints  the  air 
of  earth  and  heaven,  the  coward  is  the 
worst.     Great  Caesar  said: 


"The  coward's  fears  make  him  die 
many  times  before  his  death. 

"The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but 
once. 

"Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have 
heard,  it  seems  to  me  most  strange  that 
men  should  fear,  seeing  that  death,  a 
necessary  end,  will  come  when  it  will 
come." 

The  traitor  professes  to  believe  that 
his  act  of  betrayal  will  disrupt  the  cause 
which  he  deserts.  This  is  the  coward 
rebel's  wish.  How  abjectly  and  miser- 
ably he  fails.  Sometimes  thie  traitor 
lops  from  the  sturdy  trunk  a  straggling 
branch;  but  does  the  tree  thrive  less  for 
that?  Nay.  The  other  twigs  only  bear 
blossoms  the  more  redolent  and  fruit  the 
more  rosy.  Sometimes,  the  traitor  tears 
away  a  cracked,  a  seamed,  a  shaling 
stone  from  the  half-completed  structure. 
What  if  a  measure  of  disaster  follow? 
Cannot  the  builder  renew?  And  does  he 
not  choose  better  rock  to  bear  the  weight 
of  his  fair  edifice?  Sometimes  the  traitor 
only  hastens  the  success  which  he  seeks 
to  avert;sometimes  he  delays  the  triumph 
against  which  he  rebels.  But  always 
ultimately  the  car  of  destiny  moves  to 
its  appointed  end.  And  the  cowardly 
betrayer  who  thought  to  stop  its  career 
by  holding  back  with  his  puny  arms  is 
dragged  by  it  to  his  miserable  end,  while 
his  associates,  dead  or  alive,  go  with  it 
to  the  day  of  triumph. 

There  was  once  a  man  of  mighty  prow- 
ess, endowed  from  his  first  breath  with 
a  wondrous  strength.  When  he  grew  to 
manhood,  brutes,  men  and  even  armies 
fell  in  the  dust  at  his  feet,  It  has  been 
divinely  promised  of  him  that  he  should 
be  a  marvel  of  strength,  and  that  he 
should  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  men  and 
chains,  and  bolts  and  gates  could  not 
prevail  against  his  manly,  heroic  lusti- 
ness. But  there  came  a  woman,  with 
her  soft,  betraying  touch.  She  caressed 
him  and  begged  for  love  of  her  that  he 
would  reveal  the  secret  of  his  miracu- 
lous strength.  In  a  foolish  moment  he 
yielded;  and  then  were  his  Jove-like 
locks  shorn  from  his  head;  and  he 
became  a  blind  lackey,  the  serf  of  the 
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Philistines.  Delilah,  the  betrayer,  with 
her  traitorous  kiss  upon  Samson's  lips, 
and  her  traitorous  whisper  through  the 
tent  to  his  waiting  enemy,  could  do  what 
no  thousand  of  open  foes  could  accom- 
plish. She  made  the  proud,  superb, 
perfect  lion,  a  weak,  whining  whelp. 

A  mighty  king  had  a  well-beloved  son 
to  whom  he  had  given  and  forgiven 
more  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  one 
of  human  kind.  And  yet  the  son  traitor- 
ously plotted  the  downfall  and  eve»  the 
murder  of  his  royal  sire,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne.  He  might  have 
succeeded  in  his  cruel,  parricidal  trea- 
son, but  that  he  himself  was  in  turn 
betrayed  and  finally  slain.  And  when  the 
grand,  great-hearted,  poetic  monarch 
learned  that  Absalom,  the  sweet,  the 
beautiful,  the  dearly-beloved,  was  dead, 
he  wept  before  all  Israel,  and  as  he 
went  his  sorrowful  way  thus  he  said:  "O, 
my  son  Absalom!  My  son,  my  son 
Absalom!  Would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,  O,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!" 

If  that  arrow-pierced  heart  of  the 
betraying  and  betrayed  Absalom  could 
have  quickened  but  for  one  moment, 
how  much  sharper  than  the  physical 
death-thrust  would  it  have  felt  King 
David's  cry  of  infinite  forgiveness!  But 
the  past  was  irrevocable.  Israel's 
lordly  king,  the  beloved  of  God,  was 
moaning  in  anguish  at  the  gate  of  the 
city;  and  the  beautiful  Absalom,  with 
the  fatal  hair,  the  beloved  of  his  royal 
sire,  was  lying  dead  in  the  pit  in  the 
deserted  wood,  with  ignoble  stone 
crushing  his  lifeless  body. 

War,  murder,  exile  were  powerless  to 
bring  such  desolation  to  the  royal  hearts; 
but  when  Absalom,  the  forgiven  mur- 
derer, became  a  betrayer,  infinite  woe 
fell  around  the  name  of  the  dead  prince 
and  the  bowed  head  of  the  living  king. 
But  though  the  great  tenderness  of  the 
psalmist  could  compass  remission  for  the 
crime  of  Absalom, the  nation  and  history 
must  be  more  harsh.  When  a  subject, 
for  self-aggrandizement,  rises  against  a 
king,_he  is  a  traitor;  but  he  is  a  thrice- 
damned  traitor  when  the  monarch 
against  whom  he  rebels  is  his  own 
father. 


Women  are  often  false  to  their  lovers, 
subjects  to  their  sovereigns,  and  even 
sons  to  their  sires.  Divinity  itself  is  no 
invulnerable  shield  against  betrayal.  A 
merciful  Christ  came  to  save  mankind 
from  torment  and  lift  them  into  eternal 
radiance.  He  chose  and  trusted  his 
apostles.  He  ministered  to  them  and 
with  them.  They  each  could  give  a 
testimony  that  their  Master  was  the 
anointed  Savior,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  Persecution  came  upon  Him  like 
the  storm  cloud  lowers  upon  the  snowy 
mountains  and  enfolded  him  in  a  gloomy 
embrace.  The  prospect  of  suffering 
with  this  God-like  Master,  whom  he  had 
served  as  purse-bearer  when  the  danger 
was  not  great,  made  Judas  weak  unto 
betrayal.  Cowardice  and  avarice  worked 
together  in  the  traitor  heart.  He  kissed 
and  cried: 

"Master,  master!     Hail,  master!" 

Then  he  took  his  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver; and  with  them  he  accepted  a  hatred 
of  all  mankind. 

The  compassionate  Redeemer  of  the 
world  hung  upon  the  cruel  cross  with 
drops  of  agony  upon  His  radiant  brow, 
while  his  lips  were  wreathed  in  a  pained 
but  forgiving  smile.  And  Judas,  the 
traitor,  already  tasting  the  infernal  tor- 
ments, called  in  vain  to  stay  the  progress 
of  his  dread  act.  The  black-hearted 
deed  was  done.  The  mocking  trial  had 
passed,  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
and  executed;  and  then  the  betrayer 
groaned  and  flung  the  money  from  him 
as  a  sinful,  burning  thing  which  had  no 
worth.  Upon  the  bloody  field  he  cast 
himself  and  his  bowels  gushed  forth  in 
useless  contrition.  He  died  upon  the 
spot  which  his  blood-money  purchased 
for  the  burial  of  strangers  and  criminals 
in  the  land.  Ben  E.  Rich. 


Literature  is  one  of  the  instruments, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments, 
for  forming  character,  for  giving  us  men 
and  women  armed  with  reason,  braced 
by  knowledge,  clothed  with  steadfast- 
ness and  courage,  and  inspired  by  the 
public  spirit  and  virtue  of  which  it  has 
been  well  said  that  they  are  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  mind  of  man. 
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Once  more  the  Latter-day  Saints  are 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  their 
leader- — the  man  who  has  held  the  keys 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth. 
President  John  Taylor  departed  this 
life  at  five  minutes  to  eight  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  July  25th,  1887, 
aged  seventy-eight  years,  eight  months 
and  twenty-five  days. 

In  communicating  this  sad  intelligence 
to  the  Church,  over  which  he  has  so 
worthily  presided  for  nearly  ten  years 
past,  we  are  filled  with  emotions  too 
deep  for  utterance.  A  faithful,  devoted, 
and  fearless  servant  of  God,  the  Church 
in  his  death  has  lost  its  most  conspicu- 
ous and  experienced  leader.  Steadfast 
to  and  immovable  in  the  truth  few  men 
have  ever  lived  who  have  manifested 
such  integrity  and  such  unflinching 
moral  and  physical  courage  as  our  be- 
loved President  who  has  just  gone  from 
us.  He  never  knew  the  feeling  of  fear 
connected  with  the  work  of  God.  But 
in  the  face  of  angry  mobs,  and  at  other 
times  when  in  imminent  danger  of  per- 
sonal violence  from  those  who  threat- 
ened his  life,  and  upon  occasions  when 
the  people  were  menaced  with  public 
peril,  he  never  blanched — his  knees 
never  trembled,  his  hand  never  shook. 
Every  Latter-day  Saint  always  knew 
beforehand,  on  occasions  when  firmness 
and  courage  were  needed,  where  Presi- 
dent John  Taylor  would  be  found,  and 
what  his  tones  would  be.  He  met  every 
issue  squarely,  boldly  and  in  a  way  to 
call  forth  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
and  heard  him.  Undaunted  courage, 
unyielding  firmness  were  among  his 
most  prominent  characteristics,  giving 
him  distinction  among  men  who  were 
distinguished  for  the  same  qualities. 
With  these  were  combined  an  intense 
love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion. He  was  a  man  whom  all  could 
trust,  and  throughout  his  life  he  enjoyed, 
to  an  extent  surpassed  by  none,  the  im- 
plicit confidence  of  the  Prophets  Joseph, 
Hyrum  and  Brigham,  and  all  the  leading 
men  and  members  of  the  Church.     The 


title  of  "Champion  of  Liberty,"  which 
he  received  in  Nauvoo,  was  always  felt 
to  be  most  appropriate  for  him  to 
bear.  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  posses- 
sion of  these  qualities  that  President 
Taylor  was  great.  His  judgment  was 
remarkably  sound  and  clear,  and 
through  life  he  has  been  noted  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  teachings. 
His  great  experience  made  his  sugges- 
tions exceedingly  valuable;  for  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  public  movement  of  any 
kind  commenced,  carried  on,  or  com- 
pleted, since  he  joined  the  Church  in 
which  he  has  not  taken  part. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should, 
even  if  time  permitted,  rehearse  the 
events  of  his  long  and  busy  life.  To  do 
so  would  only  be  to  give  a  greater  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Church;  for  with  it 
his  biography  is  inseparably  interwoven. 

The  last  time  President  Taylor  ap- 
peared in  public  was  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 1st,  1885.  On  that  occasion  he 
delivered  a  lengthy  discourse  in  the 
Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Rumors 
had  been  floating  around  for  some  time 
that  his  arrest  was  contemplated.  In 
fact,  while  returning  from  a  trip  to  the 
settlements  in  Arizona,  he  was  advised 
in  California  that  he  was  in  great  danger, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  him  not  to  return  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  listened  to  these 
cautions  but  still  resolved  to  take  the 
risk  and  came  back,  and  fearlessly  went 
about  his  business  for  some  time.  But 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  February  1st, 
he  concluded  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  public  performance  of  his  numerous 
and  important  duties.  In  taking  this 
step  he  did  so  more  to  preserve  peace 
and  to  remove  all  possible  cause  of 
excitement,  than  from  any  desire  for  per- 
sonal safety.  He  perceived  that  there 
was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  men 
holding  official  position  here  to  raise  an 
issue  and,  if  possible,  involve  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  serious  trouble.  He  had 
not  broken  any  law.  He  knew  he  was 
innocent  and   that  if  he  were   arrested 
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and  could  have  a  fair  trial,  nothing  could 
be  brought  against  him.  He  had  taken 
every  precaution  that  a  man  could  take 
under  his  circumstances  to  make  himself 
invulnerable  to  attack.  He  was  deter- 
mined that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  would  furnish  no  pretext  for  trouble, 
but  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  people  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided from  being  involved  in  difficulty. 

From  that  date,  upwards  of  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  when  he  left  his  home  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  he  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  crossing  its  threshold 
again.  To  home  and  its  joys,  its  delight- 
ful associations  and  its  happy  reunions 
he  has  been  a  stranger.  He  has  lived  as 
an  exile — a  wanderer  in  the  land,  to  the 
development  and  good  government  of 
which  he  has  contributed  so  much. 
While  living  in  this  condition,  one  of  his 
wives  was  stricken  with  disease,  and 
though  his  heart  was  torn  with  anguish 
at  the  thought  of  her  condition,  and  with 
anxiety  to  see  her  and  minister  to  her  in 
her  deep  distress,  her  residence  was 
closely  watched  by  spies,  and  when  she 
was  in  a  dying  condition,  was  even 
searched  with  the  hope  of  entrapping 
him.  Thus  she  was  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  looking  upon  his  beloved 
face,  and  he  had  not  even  the  sad  con- 
solation of  witnessing  or  taking  any  part 
in  her  funeral  ceremonies. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  that 
President  Taylor  has  been  living  in  this 
condition  he  has  been  cut  off  from  all  the 
society  and  loving  ministrations  of  his 
family.  But  though  this  was  so  hard  to 
bear  at  his  time  of  life,  he  never  mur- 
mured. He  was  always  full  of  courage 
and  hope,  cheering  everyone  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  lifting 
his  companions,  by  his  noble  example 
out  of  despondency  and  discouragement. 
With  the  same  courage  with  which  he 
stood  by  the  Prophet  of  God  and  with  a 
walking-cane  parried  the  guns  of  the 
mob  when  they  vomited  their  sheets  of 
flame  and  messengers  of  death  in  Car- 
thage Jail,  he  confronted  the  difficulties 
and  the  trials  which  he  had  to  meet 
when  compelled  to  leave  his  home  and 
the  society   of   those   whom   he    loved. 


His  demeanor  throughout  this  long 
ordeal  has  been  admirable.  Everyone 
who  has  seen  him  has  been  impressed  by 
his  equanimity  and  stately  bearing. 
Always  distinguished  for  his  courtesy 
and  dignity  of  character,  at  no  period  of 
his  life  did  he  ever  exhibit  those  traits  to 
greater  advantage  than  he  has  during 
his  exile.  He  has  never  condescended 
even  to  speak  evil  of  those  who  so 
cruelly  persecuted  him. 

By  the  miraculous  power  of  God, 
President  Taylor  escaped  the  death 
which  the  assassins  of  Carthage  Jail  de- 
signed for  him.  His  blood  was  then 
mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  martyred 
Prophet  and  Patriarch.  He  has  stood 
since  then  as  a  living  martyr  for  the 
truth.  But  to-day  he  occupies  the  place 
of  a  double  martyr.  President  John 
Taylor  has  been  killed  by  the  cruelty  of 
officials  ivho  have,  in  this  Territory,  mis- 
represented the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
if  he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  home,  the  ministrations  of 
his  family,  the  exercise  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  but  of  which  he  was 
deprived,  he  might  have  lived  for  many 
years  yet.  His  blood  stains  the  clothes 
of  the  men,  who  with  insensate  hate 
have  offered  rewards  for  his  arrest  and 
have  hounded  him  to  the  grave.  History 
will  yet  call  their  deeds  by  their  right 
names;  but  One  greater  than  the  com- 
bined voices  of  all  historians  will  yet 
pronounce  their  dreadful  sentence. 

It  is  now  some  months  since  President 
Taylor  was  attacked  by  disease.  It 
came  upon  him  by  degrees,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  beginning  by  a  swelling  of 
the  limbs  for  the  want  of  proper  exer- 
cise. He  fought  the  disease  with  his 
characteristic  pluck  and  determination. 
He  would  not  yield.  He  would  neither 
allow  himself  nor  anyone  else  to  think 
that  his  sickness  was  serious.  He  would 
not  allow  his  family  to  know  his  real 
condition,  as  he  did  not  wish  them  to 
have  any  anxiety  on  his  account,  and  it 
was  almost  against  his  express  wishes 
they  were  told  how  sick  he  was.  When 
messages  were  sent  by  him  to  them, 
they  were  always  of  a  re-assuring  char- 
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acter.  Up  to  the  last  day  or  two  he  was 
able  to  sit  in  his  chair,  and  until  quite 
recently  he  was  able  to  assist  himself  in 
getting  in  and  out  of  bed.  The  strength 
he  has  exhibited  and  his  tenacity  of  life 
have  been  very  wonderful;  for  though  so 
strong,  he  had  partaken  of  scarcely  any 
nourishment  for  the  past  six  weeks.  So 
peaceably  did  he  pass  away  and  so  like 
a  babe  falling  asleep  that  a  brief  period 
elapsed  before  those  who  stood  around 
his  bed  were  sure  that  his  spirit  had 
taken  its  flight. 

As  the  sad  intelligence  which  we  now 
communicate  will  spread  through  these 
valleys  and  mountains,  sorrow  will  fill 
the  hearts  of  all  at  hearing  of  the  last 
days  of  their  beloved  and  venerable 
President.  We  know  how  deep  has 
been  the  sympathy  that  has  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  Saints  for  him  in  his  ad- 
vanced years  in  thinking  of  his  condition 
and  of  his  being  compelled  to  live  as  an 
exile  from  his  family  and  the  people. 
The  expressions  of  esteem  and  love 
which  have  come  to  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  land  have  deeply  touched  him 
and  caused  him  great  pleasure  in  think- 
ing how  much  he  was  beloved  and'  how 
much  his  welfare  was  desired  by  all  the 
Saints  throughout  the  earth. 

His  constant  desire  was  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  relieve  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  from  the  oppressions' under 
which  they  suffered.  Every  pulsation  of 
his  heart  beat  with  a  love  of  Zion  and  a 
desire  for  her  redemption.  We  desired, 
and  the  desire  was  general,  we  believe, 
throughout  the  Church — that  he  might 
live  to  emerge  from  his  exile  and  be  once 
more  a  free  man  among  the  people 
whom  he  loved.  But  this  has  been  de- 
nied us.  He  has  gone  to  mingle  with  the 
holy  and  the  pure,  and  to  quote  his  own 
eloquent  words,  written  concerning  his 
dear  friend  Joseph  the  Seer, 

"Beyond  the  reach  of  mobs  and  strife, 

He  rests  unharmed  in  endless  life; 

His  home's  in  the  sky,  he  dwells  with  the  Gods, 

Far  from  the  furious  rage  of  mobs." 

And  though  we  have  lost  his  presence 
here,  his  influence  will  still  be  felt.  Such 
men  may  pass  from  this  life  to  another, 
but  the  love  which  beats  in  their  hearts 


for  righteousness  and  for  truth  cannot 
die.  They  go  to  an  enlarged  sphere  of 
usefulness.  Their  influence  is  extended 
and  will  be  more  widely  felt,  and  Zion 
will  feel  the  benefit  of  his  labors,  as  it 
has  the  labors  of  others  who  have  gone 
before  him.  The  work  of  God  will  roll 
forth.  One  after  another  of  the  mighty 
men — the  men  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  cause  of  God — may  pass  away, 
but  this  will  not  affect  the  purpose  of  our 
Great  Creator  concerning  His  latter-day 
work.  He  will  raise  up  others,  and  the 
work  will  go  on  increasing  in  power,  in 
influence,  and  in  all  true  greatness,  until 
it  has  accomplished  all  that  God  has 
predicted  concerning  it. 

We  feel  to  say  to  the  Latter-day  Saints: 
Be  comforted  !  The  same  God  who 
took  care  of  the  work  when  Joseph  was 
martyred,  who  has  watched  over  and 
guarded  and  upheld  it  through  the  long 
years  that  have  since  elapsed,  and  who 
has  guided  its  destinies  since  the  depart- 
ure of  Brigham,  still  watches  over  it  and 
makes  it  the  object  of  His  care.  John 
has  gone;  but  God  lives.  He  has  given 
His  people  a  testimony  of  this.  Cherish 
it  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  and  live  so 
each  day  that  when  the  end  of  your  mor- 
tal lives  shall  come,  you  may  be  counted 
worthy  to  go  where  Joseph,  Bri-vham 
and  John  have  gone,  and  mingle  with 
that  glorious  throng,  whose  robes  have 
been  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  This  is  the  earnest  prayer  for 
all  Saints  and  for  all  the  honest  in  heart, 
of  your  unworthy  servants  in  Christ, 

George  Q.   Camion, 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

John  Taylor  was  born  in  Milnthorp, 
Westmoreland  County,  England,  Nov- 
ember 1st,  1 80S.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  country,  and  being  naturally 
devotional  he  was  impressed  early  with 
religious  influences  and  became  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
In  1830  his  parents,  James  and  Agnes 
Taylor,  emigrated  to  Canada.  Two 
years  later  he  joined  them  there,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Leon- 
ora Cannon,  daughter  of  Captain   Can- 
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non  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  married  her 
and  settled  in  Toronto,  engaging  in  the 
business  of  wood  turner. 

Here  he  became  associated  with  a 
number  of  progressive  Methodists,  and 
being  convinced  by  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Modern  Christendom  had  de- 
parted from  the  primitive  simplicity, 
power  and  purity  of  apostolic  times,  he 
and  another  preacher  boldly  proclaimed 
these  views  and  pointed  out  prevailing 
errors.  These  utterances  brought  them 
into  conflict  with  the  Methodist  author- 
ities, but  the  reformers  would  not,  when 
brought  to  trial,  swerve  one  iota  from 
their  conscientious  convictions.  A  little 
body  of  devout  worshippers  met  from 
time  to  time,  read  the  scriptures,  ex- 
horted each  other  to  lives  of  morality 
and  obedience  to  God  and  prayed  for 
the  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a  prominent  worker  in 
this  preparatory  movement. 

In  1836  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt  who  had 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Canada,  with 
the  prophecy  that  he  would  find  a  peo- 
ple in  Toronto  prepared  to  receive  his 
message,  called  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  was  afterwards  introduced 
to  the  little  congregation  of  enquirers. 
Mr.  Taylor  and  his  wife  and  several 
others  received  the  Gospel,  after  diligent 
investigation,  and  were  baptized.  In 
1837  he  went  to  Kirtland, where  he  stood  I 
up  valiantly  against  the  defamers  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  and  after  purchasing 
some  land  returned  to  Toronto. 

On  the  eighth  of  July,  1838,  a  revela- 
tion through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
named  John  Taylor,  John  E.  Page,  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  and  Willard  Richards  to 
be  ordained  Apostles  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 
Brother  Taylor  therefore  left  Canada 
and  moved  to  Missouri  where,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  1838,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  Apostleship. 

In  the  fall  of  1839  in  company  with 
Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  Brother  Taylor 
started  on  a  mission  to  England.  They 
were  both  sick  with  fever  and  ague, 
Elder  Taylor  being  nigh  unto  death,  but 
they  proceeded  nevertheless,  arriving  in 
Liverpool   on   the  eleventh   of  January, 


1840.  He  labored  with  great  success  in 
that  seaport  town,  bringing  many  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Ireland,  preached 
in  several  places  and  baptized  the  first 
convert  in  Ireland — a  farmer  by  the 
name  of  Taite.  He  then  went  to  Scot- 
land, preaching  in  Paisley  and  Glasgow, 
and  returning  to  Liverpool,  proceeded 
to  the  Isle  of  Man — where  he  preached 
the  Gospel,  debated  with  sectarian  min- 
isters, replied  to  pointed  attacks  made 
by  them  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  Church  upon  that  Island.  Before 
returning  to  Nauvoo  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  testifying  that  he  had  traveled 
five  thousand  miles  without  purse  or 
scrip,  besides  his  journeys  in  the  British 
Isles,  on  railroads,  steamboats,  coaches, 
on  foot  and  horseback,  had  never  lacked 
for  anything  nor  asked  anyone  for  a 
farthing. 

After  filling  this  mission  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  Times  and  Seasons,  and 
also  of  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  a  member 
of  the  Nauvoo  City  Council  and  a  trusted 
adviser  of  the  Prophet  Joseph.  When 
the  Prophet  and  Patriarch  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  went  to  Carthage  under  the 
pledged  protection  of  Governor  Ford, 
Elder  Taylor  voluntarily  shared  the  cap- 
tivity, and  when  they  were  murderously 
assailed  by  the  mob  and  cruelly  shot  to 
death,  he  struck  down  their  loaded 
weapons  with  his  cane  and  received  four 
bullets  in  his  body.  His  life  was  saved 
by  another  bullet  which  struck  his  watch 
and  hurled  him  from  the  window  back 
into  the  room.  He  was  rescued  by 
Elder  Willard  Richards,  who  removed 
him  to  another  room  and  covered  him 
up  with  a  mattress. 

In  company  with  the  Twelve  Elder 
Taylor  helped  to  take  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  after  the  martyr- 
dom, and  was  with  the  Saints  in  the 
great  exodus  from  Nauvoo,  but  was  sent 
to  England  with  Elders  Parley  P.  Pratt 
and  Orson  Hyde  to  regulate  affairs  in 
the  British  mission,  returning  to  Winter 
Quarters  just  as  the  Pioneers  were  de- 
parting, and  following  quickly  in  their 
rear. 

In    1S49    he    went    on    a    mission    to 
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France,  where  he  engaged  in  the  famous 
debate  with  several  ministers  in  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer.  While  in  France  he 
studied  the  language  and  published  the 
Book  of  Mormon  in  French,  and  going 
to  Hamburg,  published  it  also  in  Ger- 
man. He  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1852  and  was  present  and  assisted  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stones  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  April,  1853.  In  1854  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  branches  of  the  Church 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  New  York 
City  published  a  vigorous  paper  called 
The  Mormon,  which  speedily  acquired  a 
prominent  reputation  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Church.  He  was  also  one  of  a  dele- 
gation appointed  to  present  to  Congress 
a  State  Constitution  and  ask  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Utah  into  the  Union. 

After  his  return  from  this  mission  he 
was  identified  with  many  important  en- 
terprises, and  was  in  the  front  on  every 
important  occasion.  His  manly  and 
patriotic  speeches  and  writings  during 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  army  in 
1857,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visits  of 
Schuyler  Colfax  and  other  prominent 
politicians,  who  undertook  to  represent 
the  Mormon  people  to  their  injury  before 
the  nation,  and  his  defence  of  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  people  made  his 
name  the  synonym  for  all  that  is  cour- 
ageous, outspoken, liberal  and  admirable. 

His  position  in  the  council  of  the 
Apostles  was  gravely  considered  some 
time  before  the  decease  of  President 
Young,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  be- 
longed of  right  at  the  head  of  the 
quorum.  This  position  he  occupied 
when  President  Brigham  Young  departed 
this  life,  and  in  connection  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Twelve  he  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  Church  with  a 
wisdom,  caution  and  conservatism  which 
gained  the  approval  and  admiration  of 
the  people. 

At  the  October  Conference  of  1880  the 
First  Presidency  was  again  organized, 
with  John  Taylor  as  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  all  the  world,  and  as  Prophet, 
Seer  and  Revelator,  and  George  Q. 
Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  his 
Counselors.     This  organization  was  sus- 


tained by  unanimous  vote  of  the  several 
Quorums  of  the  Priesthood  in  General 
Assembly.  President  Taylor  labored  to 
set  in  order  all  the  various  organizations 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
traveled  much  in  this  and  adjoining  Ter- 
ritories, counseling,  directing  and  preach- 
ing to  the  people.  He  received  several 
revelations  which  were  written  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  Priesthood,  making 
known  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Lord  in 
reference  to  important  matters. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  Act, 
March  22,  1882,  President  Taylor,  who 
had  been  voted  the  use  of  the  Gardo 
House  as  a  family  residence,  made  ar- 
rangements with  his  wives  by  which 
they  were  to  return  to  their  several 
domiciles,  as  he  had  determined  to 
place  himself  beyond  the  charge  of  vio- 
lating the  law,  so  that  his  usefulness  in 
his  high  calling  might  not  be  impaired. 
His  family  chose  this  alternative  rather 
than  that  he  should  leave  the  Gardo 
House.  This  arrangement  was  carried 
out.  President  Taylor  had  not  violated 
the  law  of.  1862,  his  marital  relations 
having  been  formed  before  it  was  en- 
acted; and  he  did  not  break  the  law  of 
1882  for  the  reasons  specified.  Yet  he 
became  an  object  of  assault  under  the 
pretended  forms  of  law  by  the  Federal 
officials  engaged  in  the  crusade  against 
the  Latter-day  Saints. 

On  the  third  of  January,  1885,  in  com- 
pany with  several  of  his  brethren,  he 
took  a  journey  to  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  to 
Denver,  thence  to  Albuquerque.  He 
visited  the  Mormon  settlements  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Winslow,  and  then 
went  to  Guaymas  on  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia and  thence  to  Hermosillo,  in 
Sonora,  Mexico,  where  he  met  Gover- 
nor Torres  at  his  residence,  who  received 
him  and  his  company  with  distinguished 
consideration.  President  Taylor  visited 
Benson  and  the  adjacent  settlements  of 
the  Saints  and  held  meetings  there  and 
also  on  the  Gila  River.  The  party  re- 
turned home  by  way  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco. 

Shortly  after  this,  learning  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  arrest  him  on  the  false 
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charge  of  unlawful  cohabitation,  and 
knowing  the  disposition  to  incarcerate 
leading  Mormons  by  the  aid  of  packed 
juries,  biased  courts  and  vindictive  pro- 
secuting officers.  President  Taylor  left 
his  home  and  retired  from  the  public 
view.  An  indictment  was  procured 
against  him,  although  not  a  particle  of 
direct  evidence  could  be  found  and  the 
facts  were  simply  as  stated  above.  In 
his  retirement  he  continued  to  preside 
over  the  Church  and  direct  its  affairs, 
laboring  assiduously  for  its   walfare  in 


all  the  world.  He  preserved  the  vigor 
of  his  stalwart  body  and  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  cultured  mind  up  to  within  a 
brief  period  of  his  death.  His  decease 
has  come  through,  a  gradual  breaking 
down  of  the  forces  of  life,  in  which  a 
strong  constitution  resisted  the  power 
of  the  destroyer  until  the  great  change 
came  and  his  noble  spirit  departed  in 
peace. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  precious 
ointment. 


OVER    THE    OCEAN. 


From  childhood  I  had  read  and  heard 
of  England,  with  its  antique  castles  and 
stately  mansions,  its  verdant  meadows, 
rustic  lanes,  rippling  streams,  ruined 
towers  and  romantic  rocks,  and  lakes 
and  glens;  and,  at  times,  when  poetic 
sentiment  ran  high,  and  there  was  no 
■wood  to  chop,  had  reveled  in  the  antic- 
ipation of  some  day  putting  on  the 
"sandal  shoon  and  scallop  shell,"  and 
pilgrimizing  those  historic  shores  to  my 
heart's  content. 

At  length  it  came;  the  long-looked 
for  opportunity.  I  boarded  an  east- 
bound  train,  on. the  morning  of  October 
24th,  1SS1,  and  five  days  later  found 
myself  three  thousand  miles  from  home, 
walking  the  streets  of  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  waiting  for  the  steamer  to 
sail  that  was  to  convey  me  to  the  goal  of 
my  heart's  desire. 

From  the  beach  at  Coney  Island  I 
gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  ocean. 
I  need  not  say  it  was  sublime.  A  dense 
fog  rested  upon  the  waters,  like  a  veil 
on  the  bosom  of  beauty,  limiting  and 
marring  to  some  extent  the  view;  but 
the  proud  swell  of  the  grand  old  billows, 
keeping  time  to  their  own  ceaseless  roar, 
was  nevertheless  glorious  and  inspiring. 
I  was  born  among  the  mountains,  and 
from  earliest  childhood  the  aspect  of  a 
towering  peak  had  been  to  me  the  symbol 
of  sublimity  on  earth,  but  the  vision  of 
ocean's  waves — the  liquid  mountains  of 
the  rolling  deep— subdued  me  completely, 


and  for  a  time  obliterated  all  former  im- 
pressions. I  could  not  speak  a  word;  I 
could  only  gaze  on  in  silent  reverence. 
My  mind  swept  to  and 'fro;  I  thought  of 
home  and  friends,  of  the  distance  be- 
tween us,  and  the  vast  journey  that  lay 
before  me;  of  the  long  years  that  must 
elapse  ere  I  could  again  meet  and  mingle 
with  those  I  loved;  and  I  did  what 
many  a  stronger  man  has  done,  stood 
still  and  wept. 

"Adieu,  adieu,  my  native  shore, 
Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue, 

The  night  winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 
And  shrieks  the  wild  sea  mew; 

"Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight, 
Farewell,  awhile,  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  land,  good  night." 

The  steamer  Arizona  upon  which  I 
had  luckily  secured  the  last  cabin  berth, 
bound  for  Liverpool,  left  New  York 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  November 
first,  on  her  twenty-fourth  voyage 
across  the  bosom  of  the  rolling  brine. 
She  started  out  in  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  inclement  weather.  The  sky 
was  over-cast,  a  light  rain  was  fall- 
ing, and  a  deepening  fog  spread  its 
misty  veil  over  the  surrounding  scenery. 
But,  to  my  unsophisticated  gaze,  nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  charm. 
The  picture  was  as  beautiful  as  new,  and 
the  smooth,  easy  motion  of  the  vessel, 
as  it  sped  like  a  living  thing  through 
the   gently-heaving   dark-green    waters, 
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thrilled  me  with  a  rapture  which,  till 
then,  I  had  never  known  Not  even 
the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell,  "the  bell 
I  had  so  often  heard,  and  listened  to 
with  solemn  pleasure,"  could  rouse  my 
mind  from  reverie,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
gentle  tap  upon  my  shoulder  turned  me 
from  the  taffrail  where  I  was  leaning, 
and  a  young  man  with  a  large  nose  and 
a  strong  English  accent  informed  me 
that  it  was  "the  lawst  chawnce  befoah 
breakfast  ye  knaow,"  that  I  awoke  to 
the  realization  that  night  was  approach- 
ing, that  supper  or  "tea"  time  had 
arrived,  and  that  my  fellow  passengers 
were  already  busily  engaged  with  knife 
and  fork,  administering  to  nature's  neces- 
sities, in  the  cabin  dining-room  below. 

The  ocean  has  ever  been  and  will  for- 
ever remain  poetical.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Were  all  the  poetry  that  has 
ever  been  written  upon  it  swept  into 
oblivion,  the  glorious  theme  would  still 
remain  to  inspire  the  same  lofty  enthus- 
iasm, which  has  been  the  parent  of  ode, 
hymn  and  apostrophe  innumerable.  Still, 
there  is  no  denying  that  our  admiration 
for  the  ocean  is  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tion, and  often  depends  wholly  upon 
point  of  view  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances. There  are  doubtless  some  per- 
sons of  soaring  soul  and  cast-iron  dia- 
phragm who  can  "sail  the  ocean  blue" 
with  all  the  aesthetic  rapture  that ,  in- 
spires them  while  standing  on  shore, 
permitting  imagination  to  take  a  lone 
voyage;  but  these,  I  opine,  are  not  yet 
as  numerous  as  Abraham's  posterity. 
I  am  prepared  to  wager  a  large  orange 
that  the  bard  who  sang  "I'm  on  the  sea," 
was,  at  the  time,  snugly  ensconced  in  an 
attic,  and  that  even  the  sublime  oceanic 
rhapsodies  of  the  immortal  Byron  were 
more  the  result  of  ocular  than  of  tangible 
sensation. 

A  man  may  "lay  his  hand  upon  the 
ocean's  mane" with  comparative  comfort, 
but  when  the  ocean  takes  it  into  his  hoary 
head  to  return  the  compliment,  the  con- 
ditions are  more  than  liable  to  be  re- 
versed. I  found  myself  aboard  this  train 
of  reflection  immediately  after  dinner,  as  I 
stood  leaning  against  the  taffrail  of  the 
vessel,   counting  the  scattered  stars   in 


the  cloud-mottled  canopy  overhead,  and 
the  hours  that  would  intervene  between 
then  and  morning.  A  radical  change 
had  come  over  me.  Two  hours  before 
I  could  have  spent  my  life  upon  the 
briny  blue;  now  I  thought  with  dismay 
of  the  long  ten  days  before  me.  A 
deathlike  sensation  crept  over  me,  a 
cold  sweat  beaded  my  brow,  my  limbs 
trembled  as  with  palsy,  and  I  clutched 
convulsively  the  iron  rail  before  me  to 
keep  from  falling  prostrate.  Oh, if  I  could 
have  been  a  whale,  a  mermaid,  a  seagull — 
anything  but  sea-sick;  or  if  I  could  only 
have  got  out  and  walked!  But  no;  there 
I  was  and  there  I  must  remain,  with  the 
sole  consolation  that  the  only  way  out 
of  it,  was  to  get  used  to  it,  even  if,  like 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  I  died  in  the  very 
moment  of  victory. 

Midnight  came,  and  with  it  the  storm. 
The  wind's  fierce  whip  lashed  the  waves 
to  foaming  frenzy.  The  ship  reeled  to 
and  fro  like  a  drunken  man.  If  she  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  the  ordeal  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  discouraging, 
and  certainly  would  have  been  less  pro- 
longed; but  on  she  went,  despite  the 
howling  gale  that  shrieked  like  a  demon 
through  her  rigging,  and  equally  un- 
mindful of  the  roaring,  plunging  sea, 
boiling  round  her  like  a  hungry  hell, 
impatient  to  engulf  the  flying  prey. 

I  will  not  keep  the  reader  on  deck 
through  the  long  hours  of  that  wild  and 
weary  night.  Morning  broke  at  last, 
and,  though  damp  and  foggy,  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany. The  steamer  was  coasting  along 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  toward  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  which  peril- 
ous region,  two  years  before,  while  on 
her  first  voyage,  she  ran  foul  of  a  huge 
iceberg  and  smashed  in  her  bow.  The 
prevalence  of  fog,  and  the  rumored 
proximity  of  icebergs,  necessitated  the 
keenest  watchcare  on  the  part  of  officers 
and  crew,  and  to  guard  against  the 
equally  dangerous  chance  of  a  colli- 
sion with  other  vessels,  the  hoarse  fog- 
horn was  kept  tooting  almost  incessantly 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 

In  the  afternoon  the  sun  struggled 
through   its  misty  covering    and    burst 
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gloriously  upon  the  scene.  The  passen- 
gers thronged  the  deck  with  faces  bright 
and  smiling  as  the  sunlight  itself.  My 
sea-sickness  was  at  an  end.  The  ordeal 
had  been  brief  but  severe; 

"The  burden  that  lay  upon  me 
Was  buried  in  the  sea," 
and,  like  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  my 
spirit  soared  triumphant.  Sick  transit! 
Daylight  fled,  and  evening  came  forth 
in  all  her  beauty.  It  was  a  lovely  night. 
The  last  traces  of  the  storm  had  disap- 
peared, the  ocean  was  waving  mildly, 
and  the  ship  flew  onward  like  a  bird 
over  its  smooth  and  glassy  surface. 
Afar  to  the  northward,  bristling  like 
spear-grass  above  the  horizon,  the  faint 
green  rays  of  the  aurora  borealis  gleamed 
like  spectres  upon  the  face  of  night; 
while  over-head  the  broad  moon,  the 
beaming  flag-ship  of  a  starry  fleet,  lifting 
on   high  her  silver  sail,  floated   majes- 


tically through  the  azure  ocean  of  the 
sky.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  waves,  playfully  clinging 
about  the  vessel's  hull,  or  laughing  in 
glee  as  they  were  pushed  aside  by  the 
onward  gliding  prow.  It  was  a  night  I 
shall  never  forget;  a  night  I  never  wish 
to  forget. 

"Land  in  sight!"  was  the  glad  cry  that 
greeted  our  ears  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  ninth,  as  the  sun-lit  cliffs  of  "Ould 
Oireland"  dawned  upon  the  view.  Our 
trans-Atlantic  voyage  was  at  an  end. 
Columbus  never  hailed  the  new  world 
with  more  delight  than  we  did  the  old. 
I  have  always  given  myself  credit  for  at 
least  an  average  amount  of  patriotism, 
and  have  ever  cherished  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  native  land,  but  am 
compelled  to  confess  that  once  in  my  life, 
at  least,  I  have  been  heartily  disgusted 
with  my  berth  place.  Iago. 


THE    CLAM. 


Probably  the  American  clam  is  less 
fully  understood  than  any  other  feature 
of  our  boasted  civilization.  He  is  either 
greatly  overestimated  on  account  of  his 
naturally  taciturn  manner  and  reserve, 
or  else  he  is  regarded  as  an  intellectual 
dwarf  because  he  never  tries  to  shine  in 
society. 

Clams  are  of  two  classes — -viz,  the 
little-neck  clams  and  the  other  clams. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  New 
York  clam  is  that  he  has  no  vitativeness, 
as  the  phrenologists  call  it.  The  pale 
bluish  growth  in  the  middle  of  the  clam 
is  not  vitativeness  or  love  of  life,  for  he 
does  not  care  to  live.  Neither  does  he 
care  whether  anybody  else  lives  or  not. 

I  bought  a  dozen  raw  clams  of  a  glo- 
bular man  in  a  white  apron  a  short  time 
ago,  having  at  that  time  a  very  erroneous 
idea  about  clams  in  the  abstract  or  in  the 
shell.  Having  been  accustomed  to  the 
antique  or  canned  clam,  which  we  used 
to  get  by  bull  team  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  from  Leavenworth  and  other  posts 
where  the  land-locked  or  malleable  clam 
s  found,  I  knew  little  of  the  true  Man- 


hattan clam.  I  only  knew  that  he  cared 
little  for  life,  but  died  easily.  I  had 
heard  that  the  male  clam  would  turn 
when  trodden  upon,  but  I  regarded  him 
as  generally  undemonstrative  and  in 
favor  of  arbitration. 

I  was  misled  also  by  the  calm  and  un- 
ruffled demeanor  of  the  Eastern  clam,  so 
I  ate  these  twelve  pachyderms  hurriedly 
in  order  to  catch  a  car,  fearing  that  my 
seat  in 'the  City  Hall  Park  would  be 
taken  by  someone  else.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour,  if  I  had  read  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  offering  a  reward  for 
the  return  of  those  clams,  I  would  have 
hunted  up  the  owner  and  said  to  him: 
"Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  any  man. 
Here  are  your  clams." 

This  feeling  grew  on  me  till  I  went  to 
a  drug  store  and  bought  a  dose,  which  I 
scattered  in  among  those  turbulent  ele- 
ments. It  was  a  mixture  of  things  which 
the  druggist  sells  during  the  summer  as 
an  Asiatic  cholera  mixture  and  in  winter 
as  a  fire-kindler.  I  could  not  help  ask- 
ing myself,  as  I  drank  it  and  afterwards 
threw   in   one  of  those  patent  grenades 
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for  putting  out  a  fire,  why  a  man  should 
put  an  incendiary  under  his  vest  to  steal 
away  his  brains.  I  then  went  to  the 
Battery  and  lay  down  under  a  tree. 
People  who  saw  me  tearing  up  the 
greensward  and  kicking  the  bark  off  the 
tree  for  a  distance  of  seven  feet  above 
the  ground  said  that  it  was  too  bad  and 
claimed  that  no  man  ought  to  allow  his 
dog  to  run  loose  in  August  to  get  hydro- 
phobia and  then  bite  innocent  people. 
People  who  still  think  that  the  pallid  and 
aimless  clam  does  not  care  for  intestine 
strife  and.  turmoil  ought  to  go  and  see 
the  way  that  tree  is  kicked  to  pieces. 

I  was  telling  a  friend  afterwards  about 
the  lawn  festival  and  clam  colic  recital 
that  I  had  been  giving,  and  he  said  that 
I  made  a  mistake  in  eating  the  clams 
raw.  Raw  clams  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  he  said,  were  liable  to  be  over- 
come by  the  heat,  or  they  might  be  old 
and  blase  when  they  were  caught,  but  if 
I  could  eat  them  in  the  form  of  chowder 
I  would  like  them,  and  they  would  do 
me  good.  He  knew  a  good  place  to  get 
clam  chowder  and  I  went  with  him.  It 
was  a  very  ricochet  place,  and  I  was  told 
that  Commodore  Yanderbilt  came  there 
and  ate  clam  chowder  only  a  short  time 
before  his  death. 
So  did  I. 

Chowder,  however,  is  made  by  shoot- 
ing two-year-old  clams  out  of  a  gun,  and 
then  cooking  them  with  other  things 
until  they  seem  to  lose  their  identity.  It 
does  not  hurt  people  who  are  used  to  it, 
but  a  man  who  has  most  always  lived  on 
canned  Lima  beans  ought  to  have  his 
postofhce  address  and  the  address  of 
his  favorite  undertaker  in  his  pocket  be- 
fore he  gives  himself  up  to  the  false  joys 
of  clam  chowder. 

After  we  had  eaten  our  chowder  we 
went  to  call  on  a  friend,  and  I  heard 
afterwards  that  he  said  I  was  a  very 
much  overestimated  man.  I  can  see 
now  how  he  came  to  form  that  opinion. 
I  cannot  remember  what  I  said  while  at 
his  house,  but  if  I  said  anything  that 
would  do  to  write  in  an  autograph 
album  I  must  have  done  so  mechanically. 
I  then  went  home,  where  I  did  not  have 
to  be  polite.     I  have  often  thought  that, 


in  referring  to  the  joys  of  home,  writers 
and  sculptors  do  not  bear  down  hard 
enough  on  the  fact  that  we  can  be  as 
mean  as  we  like  around  our  own  hearth- 
stone and  play  a  kind  of  Jekyll-Hyde 
business  for  years  sometimes  without 
being  discovered.  In  the  meantime  our 
wives  are  requested  to  always  meet  us 
with  a  smile  and  a  pair  of  warm  slippers, 
so  that  we  will  not  become  dissatisfied 
with  our  home  and  go  somewhere  else 
to  do  our  carousing.  I  presume  that  as 
many  as  two  or  three  men  have  been 
driven  to  irretrievable  ruin  by  this  means. 
The  other  man  was  ruined  by  eating 
pudding  sauce  that  had  elderberry  wine 
in  it.  I  went  home  because  I  was  afraid 
that  among  strangers,  the  way  I  was 
feeling,  I  could  not  carry  sunshine  where- 
ever  I  went  or  be  the  life  of  the  party. 
So  I  went  home  where  nobody  expected 
it. 

Looking  back  over  that  long,  dark 
afternoon,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  did 
not  kick  any  of  the  children.  No  mem- 
ber of  my  family  can  ever  truthfully  say 
that  I  kicked  him,  even  while  under  the 
influence  of  clams.  I  sent  for  a  physi- 
cian and  requested  that  he  would  come 
as  soon  as  possible, not  because  I  thought 
he  could  save  my  life,  but  because  I 
wanted  someone  to  lean  upon  and  show 
my  tongue  to.  He  said  I  had  colic.  I 
had  more  than  half  suspected  it  all  the 
time.  He  then  made  himself  unpopular  at 
our  house  by  saying  that  he  did  not  think 
I  would  die.  After  that  he  wrote  a  brief 
editorial  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  one  I  could  send  to  the 
drugstore  with  it.  I  said  I  was  afraid  not. 
My  butler  had  gone  down  to  the  glazier's 
to  get  one  of  the  family  diamonds 
reset  and  the  footman  was  busy  putting 
a  new  handle  on  our  crest,  but  as  soon 
as  I  was  well  enough  I  would  go  myself. 
I  said  this  in  a  tone  of  biting  sarcasm, 
for  I  have  no  butler  and  wouldn't  know 
how  I  could  keep  him  busy  if  I  had  one. 
I've  never  seen  the  day  yet  when  I 
couldn't  do  my  own  butlering  and  still 
have  time  for  my  other  work. 

He  then  said  he  would  send  the  pre- 
scription himself  if  I  would  tell  him  of 
some  druggist  whom  I  felt  I  could  trust. 
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I  said  I  felt  that  I  could  trust  most  any 
druggist  around  here,  and  I  hoped  they 
felt  the  same  way  towards  me.  I  took  a 
great  deal  of  medicine  that  night,  but 
continued  restless  and  clamerous  for 
some  time.  I  suffered  very  much  and 
said  things  that  were  calculated  to  dis- 
courage the  use' of  clams  in  our  midst. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  clam,  for  every  one 
is  absolutely  indigestible,'  but  I  do  say 
that  I  cannot  see  why  people  can  eat 
clams,  and  still  hesitate  about  eating 
pounded  glass.  Neither  do  I  understand 
why  any  one  should  buy  clams  on  the 
half  shell  and  then  throw  away  the  shell. 
Clams  grow  best  in  low,  wet  grounds 
and  do  not  go  out  very  much.  They 
live  to  a-  great  age  and  their  plumage  is 
not  gaudy,  even  in  the  tropics.  Many 
believe  the  juice  of  the  clam  to  be  a  good 
disinfectant  for  those  who  imagine  they 
see  funny  reptiles  and  polka-dot  insects 
floating  through  the  air,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  or  not.  Some  say  that 
a  cold  clam  is  a  good  thing  to  put  on  a 
boil.     I   never  tried  this   either,    but   I 


have  often  thought  that  if  I  had  a  large 
restless  boil  I  would  like  to  put  a  clam 
on  it  and  then  watch  them  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  methods  of  the  two  are  so 
utterly  different  that  a  combat  between 
a  cold  and  austere  clam  and  a  hot- 
headed, tight-fitting  boil  would  be  very 
instructive. 

Clams  do  not  produce  their  young 
alive,  but  hatch  them  from  eggs  with 
which  they  are  wisely  provided  by  na- 
ture. It  takes  the  female  clam  a  long 
time  to  hatch  out  her  young,  owing  to 
the  low  temperature  of  her  feet.  If  I 
had  a  large  flock  of  female  clams  who 
manifested  a  desire  to  hatch  out  some 
young  clams,  I  would  fool  them  while 
they  were  looking  the  other  way,  and 
watch  their  surprise  when  they  came  oft 
the  nest  with  a  large  brood  of  oysters. 

Bill  Nye. 

Nothing  is  so  good  as  it  seems  before- 
hand. 

Repay  kindness  in  kind,  not  in  forget- 
fulness. 
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"Where  can  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  be 
found?"  is  the  oft-repeated  question  that 
comes  from  many  quarters.  The  fact  is, 
no  such  star  is  visible  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens.  An  observer  with  a  vivid 
imagination  fancied  that  he  had  dis- 
covered this  long-looked-for  star,  and 
announced  its  return  in  some  journal  of 
the  day.  The  paragraph  was  widely 
copied  throughout  the  country.  The 
idea  pleased  the  popular  fancy,  was  re- 
ceived with  almost  unquestioning  faith, 
and  the  sky  was  eagerly  scanned  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  star  that  once  shone  ever 
the  humble  dwelling  that  enshrined  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  Even  the  peer- 
less Venus  was  impressed  into  service, 
and  was  firmly  believed  to  be  the  sacred 
star  once  more  shining  upon  the  earth 
after  wandering  for  ages  in  the  star  depths. 

The  history  of  the  so-called  Star  of 
Bethlehem  is  briefly  this:  Tycho  Brahe, 
a  Danish  astronomer,  discovered  in  the 


year  1572,  an  apparently  new  star  near 
Caph  in  Cassiopeia.  When  first  seen,  in 
November,  it  had  attained  the  first 
magnitude.  It  increased  rapidly  in  bril- 
liancy, until  it  rivaled  Venus,  and  was 
visible  at  noonday.  It  began  to  dimin- 
ish in  brightness  in  December  when  it 
disappeared  from  view. 

Forty  years  later,  when  the  telescope 
was  invented,  a  small  telescopic  star  was 
found  close  to  the  spot  where  the  won- 
derful star  was  seen.  It  is  still  there, 
and  is  probably  the  same.  It  is  now 
classed  among  variable  star-s,  and  is, 
therefore,  liable  to  blaze  forth  at  any 
time  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner. 
After  classifying  the  star  as  a  variable, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find 
out  its  period  of  variability.  Astronom- 
ical records  were  searched,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  about  the  years  1263 
and  956  bright  stars  suddenly  appeared 
near  the  same  quarter  of  the   heavens. 
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It  was,  therefore,  classified  as  a  variable, 
with  a  period  of  about  three  hundred 
years.  Counting  back  three  periods 
from  956,  the  exact  period  being  uncer- 
tain, the  star  may  have  appeared  near 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  Some 
imaginative  observer,  for  this  reason, 
christened  it  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and 
with  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
the  name  has  adhered  to  it  ever  since. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Pilgrim  Star,  and 
among  astronomers  as  the  star  of  1572. 

If  the  star  be  a  variable,  with  a  period 
approximately  of  three  hundred  and 
nine  years,  it  is  now  due,  and  liable  to 
burst  forth  into  sudden  brilliancy  at  any 
time.  No  celestial  event  would  be  more 
welcome  to  astronomers.  The  scientific 
world  would  be  wild  with  excitement 
over  the  substantiation  of  an  ingenious 
theory  and  the  confirmation  of  its  hopes. 
Its  first  appearance,  its  exact  position  in 
the  heavens,  its  changes  from  day  to 
day,  would  be  telegraphed  all  over  the 
country,  and  minutely  described  in  the 
journals  of  the  day.  The  advent  of  a 
comet,  spanning  the  sky  from  the  zenith 
to  the  horizon,  would  be  of  no  account  in 
comparison  with  the  blazing  star!  Mean- 
time the  telescopic  star  near  Caph  in  Cas- 


siopeia shows  no  signs  of  any  coming  dis- 
turbance, and  observers,  will  wait  patient- 
ly for  developments,  remembering  that 
the  outburst  wtll  be  sudden,  if  it  come. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the 
extraordinary  changes  of  light  in  stars 
like  that  of  1572  are  caused  by  sudden 
outbursts  of  glowing  hydrogen  gas, 
which  by  its  own  light  and  by  heating  .up 
the  whole  surface  of  the  star  causes  the 
immense  increase  in  brilliancy.  The 
spots,  faculae,  and  rosy  protuberances  on 
the  sun  give  some  idea,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  what  may  be  going  on  in 
other  suns  on  a  much  larger  scale.  For- 
tunately, the  new  or  temporary  stars 
observed  by  terrestrial  astronomers 
number  only  about  twenty-four,  an  in- 
finitesimal number  when  compared  with 
the  boundless  millions  of  stars  that  shine 
with  nearly  unchanging  brightness.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  small  that  our 
sun  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  blazing 
stars.  He  will  probably  shine  for  mil- 
lions of  years  to  come,  as  he  has  shone 
for  millions  of  years  in  the  past,  and  if 
observed  from  other  suns  and  systems 
will  be  classed  as  a  variable,  with  a 
penod  of  about  eleven  years,  corres- 
ponding to  the  cycle  of  sun  spots. 
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Oh!  sing  me  a   song 

Of  years  that  are  gone, 
One  of  those  lightsome  ones,  merry  and  gay, 

That  oft  we  heard  sung 

When  we  two  were  young, 
And  hopeful  and  happy  the  days  sped  away; 

Toiling  and  resting, 

Laughing  and  jesting. 
Out  in  the  hay  fields  till  browned  by  the  sun; 

Toiling  at  leisure, 

Stacking  with  pleasure, 
Regretful,  old  friend,  when  each  day's  work  was 
done. 

Oh!  sing  me  a  song 

Of  years  that  are  gone, 
With  hours  that  were  golden,  yet  trifled  away; 

Of  hopes  that  lie  dead, 

With  youth  that  is  fled, 
Regretted  because  of  the  sorrows  that  stay; 

To  mind  me,  with  pain, 


And  anguish,  in  vain, 
Of  all  the  bright  past  that  gleamed  hopeful  and 
fair, 

Ere  gathered  the  woe, 

To  wrinkle  my  brow 
With  furrows,  unbidden,  sure  marks  of  grim  care. 

Oh!  sing  me  a  song 

Of  years  that  are  gone 
With  friends  of  my  boyhood,  forever  away; 

Sorrow  dwells  near  me, 

Haste  thou  to  cheer  me, 
My  heart,  ever  weary,  is  heavy  to-day; 

Weep  not  to  pain  me, 

Sing  thou  to  gain  me 
Oblivion  from  thoughts,  that  come  wailing  of  woe, 

To  shriek  in  mine  ear, 

"Another  lost  year, 
And  thou,  Oh!  unhappy,  not  ready  to  go!" 

Maclcod. 
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A   NOBLE  LIFE. 
The  career  of  President  John  Taylor 
was  one  of  heroic  merit.     The  example 
of  his  life  may  be  cited  in  all  time  to 
come  as  one  deserving  the  praise  and 
emulation    of   the    good.     From    early 
youth  he  was  devotional  and  religious, 
"temperate  and  rigidly  upright  in  all  his 
dealings.  When  the  Gospel  was  brought 
to  him  by  the  apostle  of  the  Lord  he  was 
prepared  by  the  purity  of  his  life  to  im- 
bibe its  glorious  truths,  and  gladly  em- 
braced the  principles  of  eternal  life,  the 
spirit  of  which  became  the  leading  and 
controlling   influence  of  his  subsequent 
career.      It    guided    him     through    the 
devious  paths  of  tribulation  and  trial  to 
victories,  the   most  glorious  that  could 
crown  the  life   work   of   any    man.     A 
martyr    for    Jesus    Christ!     Undaunted, 
knowing  no  fear,  he  was  an  embassador 
of  God  to  the  nations  and  to  the  world. 
He  was  true  to  his  high  commission  and 
discharged  its  important  duties  with  dis- 
tinguished   ability    and   devotion.     His 
voice  rang  out  on  all  occasions  clear  as 
a  bell,  sounding  glad  tidings  of  great  joy 
to  those  who.  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
righteousness.     His   pen    was   a   potent 
implement  wielded  with  a  masterly  hand 
in  advocacy  of  the  holy  truths   of  pure 
Christianity   and  the  highest  principles 
of  human  liberty.     It  also  had  the  easy 
grace  of  the  poet,  and  his  sacred  songs 
will  be  sung  in  all  time  to  come,  while 
men    shall    go    forth    to    proclaim    the 
truths  of  revealed  religion.     One  of  the 
most   inspiriting   hymns   of  the   Latter- 
day  Saints'  collection  is  that  beginning; 
"Go  ye  messengers  of  glory, 
Run  ye  legates  of  the  skies." 
In  all  the  various  positions  and  posts 
of  honor  to  which  he  was  called,  Presi- 


dent Taylor  brought  the  experience  of 
an  observing  and  reflective  mind,  and 
discharged  the  official  duties  of  life  with 
discrimination  and  deliberate  judgment. 
He  was  above  caviling  over  small  things 
and  always  sought  to  take  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  view  of  subjects  of  im- 
portance. He  was  a  counselor  and 
friend  who  could  be  trusted  to  the  death. 
Few  men  have  such  distinguished  oppor- 
tunities to  display  their  worth  and 
integrity.  None  ever  manifested  greater 
courage  or  love  for  his  fellowmen. 
"Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man: 
that  he  is  willing  to  give  his  life  for  his 
brethren." 

The  young  men  of  Zion  received  much 
consideration  and  encouragement  from 
President  Taylor,  whose  heart  yearned 
for  their  welfare  and  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God.  His 
example  in  all  the  prominent  affairs  of 
life  stands  before  them  an  admonition  to 
faithfulness,  devotion,  integrity,  courage, 
love  and  worship.  Following  in  his 
footsteps  his  sons  and  all  the  sons  of 
Zion  may  work  out  bright  and  glorious 
lives,  and  it  will  be  well  indeed  if  such 
words  as  the  following  may  be  spoken 
of  them  when  their  earthly  existence 
shall  cease: 

"He  reached  a  good  old  age  and  his 
upright  form  and  vigorous  manner 
showed,  despite  his  silvery  hair,  a  well- 
preserved  and  healthy  body,  in  which  no 
intemperate  habits  of  any  kind  had 
made  inroads.  The  soul  of  honor,  of 
indomitable  energy  and  unflinching  firm- 
ness when  convinced  of  the  right,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  was  the  embodiment  of 
dignity  and  urbane  authority.  His 
record  is  without  a  stain  and  his  name 
will  be  inscribed  in  the  archives  of 
heaven,  among  those  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  have  helped  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  this  world.  He  has  gone  to 
mingle  with  his  brethren  of  the  last  dis- 
pensation, who  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  great  work,  and  with  them  he 
will  shine  in  eternal  splendor  as  a  son  of 
God,  an  heir  to  the  royal  Priesthood,  a 
ruler  in  the  Father's  kingdom." 


Flattery  is  falsehood  in  disguise. 
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LYING,    STEALING,    FALSE    WITNESS* 


These  three  kindred  evils  constitute 
the  great  bane  of  society.  Their  insid- 
ious presence,  discoverable  in  almost 
every  act  of  man's  life,  and  in  every 
word  of  his  mouth,  is  the  germ,  and 
forms  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  humanity.  Their  accursed  de- 
moralizing tendency  is  fatal  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  is  to  be  dreaded  and 
shunned  as  the  poison  of  the  deadly  upas. 
To  every  one  who  has  faith  in  God 
and  man's  true  mission  on  earth,  these 
evils  should  be  as  positively  and  prom- 
inently denounced  as  they  were  in  the 
law  given  to  ancient  Israel,  which  by 
divine  decree  not  only  forbade  their  use, 
but  attached  most  fearful  cursings  and 
penalties,  which  were  to  follow  the  trans- 
gressor. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  groaning 
in  bondage,  their  burdens  and  sufferings 
had  reached  the  extreme  of  human  en- 
durance, and  their  cries  ascended  up  to 
heaven  for  deliverance.  God  heard 
and  answered,  but  when  He  sent  the 
deliverer  He  sent  also  statutes  and 
judgments  which  they  were  commanded 
to  observe,  or  their  bondage  should  re- 
turn to  them  with  terrible  cursings 
added.  The  first  great  important  fea- 
ture of  the  law  required  them  to  abstain 
from  the  worship  of  idols — they  should 
not  he  idolators  like  the  nations  around 
them,  but  should  live  and  serve  the  Lord 
their  God,  and  Him  only.  The  law  thus 
determining  their  relationship  and  duty 
to  God  was  not  sufficient;  the  law  regu- 
lating their  conduct  with  and  towards 
each  other,  proclaimed  the  rule  of  truth 
and  justice  to  be — no  lying,  no  stealing, 
no  false  witness  to  be  borne  in  any  of 
their  relations  and  obligations,  either  of 
word  or  deed.  Love  to  God,  and  truly 
just  dealing  with  their  fellowmen  were 
required  of  all. 

The  moral  status  of  man  towards  God 
and  his  fellowman  is  by  the  law  thus  de- 
fined with  great  precision;  and  none 
need  err  for  want  of  understanding.  The 
law  is  good  for  all  men  and  for  all  time. 

*  See  Lev.  xix,  u,  12. 


Man's  moral  obligations  to  his  fellow- 
men,  now  as  then,  equally  forbid  any 
resort  to  prevarication  and  lying.  The 
habit  so  easily  formed  is  in  all  its  many 
shapes  fatal  to  all  moral  culture  and  de- 
velopment. It  saps  the  very  foundation 
of  all  integrity  of  character,  and  is  the 
beginning  o  every  other  vice  and  sin. 
"Ye  shall  not  lie  one  to  another,"  is  a 
positive  command  that  the  language  we 
use  shall  give  a  true  utterance  of  the 
thoughts  within.  Speech  is  the  means 
by  which  spirit  communicates  with  spirit 
and  performs  the  duties  of  a  high  and 
holy  office.  Upon  truthful  utterances 
depend  the  welfare  of  the  spirit.  If  not 
true  they  are  a  violation  of  the  speaker's 
consciousness  and  destroy  the  hearer's 
confidence  in  human  fidelity. 

Man  by  his  acts  exhibits  his  convic- 
tions of  moral  right  and  wrong.  In  his 
acts  and  relations  with  others  he  is 
bound  to  respect  all  their  rights,  bound 
at  least  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  to, 
in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 
All  overreaching  is,  therefore,  wrong. 
To  take  advantage  of  another's  necessi- 
ties, and  compel  him  to  sell  for  less,  or 
pay  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is  really 
worth,  is  wrong;  is  depriving  another  of 
his  right,  since  every  man  is  entitled  to 
the  avails  of  his  own  industry.  Yet  men 
are  prone  to  do  this  very  thing.  It  is 
simply  one  method  of  stealing.  Morally, 
if  not  legally,  a  crime.  In  all  contracts, 
justice  should  be  measured  out  to  both 
parties;  neither  should  overreach  the 
other  so  as  to  obtain  more  than  is  fairly 
right.  The  loaner  of  money  has  no 
reasonable  rate  for  its  use;  his  rate  is 
determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  bor- 
rower. This  spirit  of  Mammon  which 
siezes  upon  the  distress  of  another,  to 
extort  for  a  thing  more  than  it  is  worth, 
is  the  spirit  of  robbery,  of  piracy;  it  is 
obtaining  the  property  of  another  with- 
out aconsideration,  a  method  of  stealing 
almost  universally  resorted  to  by  sharp 
business  men. 

All  these  practices  so  common  in  the 
business  affairs   of  life,   show  that  the 
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soul  is  destitute  of  that  noble  sympathy 
which  leads  us  to  rejoice  with  the  happy, 
to  weep  with  the  unhappy,  to  aid  and 
lift  up  the  unfortunate  and  downtrodden. 
This  spirit  of  injustice  and  extortion  so 
prevalent,  induces  the  shrewd  to  prey 
upon  the  weak,  and  makes  it  difficult  for 
a  truly  just  and  upright  man  to  follow 
all  the  cunning  devices  of  business  as 
practiced  by  the  mass  engaged  in  it. 
No  man,  however,  can  pursue  such  a 
course  without  suffering  fearfully  in  his 
moral  life,  losing  sympathy  for  human 
suffering,and  dwarfing  his  moral  develop- 
ment. 

He  that  will  do  the  right, and  be  just  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellowmen.will 
be  as  unwilling  to  give  less  than  a  thing 
is  worth,  as  he  would  be  to  sell  it  for  less. 
He  will  find  the  daily  business  of  life  a 
daily  discipline  in  moral  action  and 
development,  and  achieve  the  triumph  of 
living  the  "golden  rule." 

The  utmost  truth  is  required  in  all  our 
dealings  and  intercourse  with  others. 
We  hold  intercourse  with  each  other  by 
speech,  and  are  so  constituted  that  we 
are  prone  to  believe,  until  by  painful  ex- 
perience we  learn  there  are  those  who 
will  deceive.  We  are  made  to  depend 
upon  the  truthfulness  of  each  other  for 
much  important  knowledge,  for  many  of 
our  moral  judgments.  When  we  cannot 
confide  in  each  other  we  are  in  a  de- 
plorable situation  indeed.  We  are  cer- 
tainly bound  to  truth  in  all  cases  where 
the  person  addressed  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand it.  We  must  not  by  word,  deed 
or  sign,  mislead  'or  decieve  another  to 
his  injury,  or  to  our  advantage.  In  all 
cases  the  law  is  imperative  "thou  Shalt 
not  lie." 

In  multitudinous  ways  it  is  done  by 
the  crafty  and  cunning.  The  cunning 
man,  is  a  dishonest  man,  applied  in  a 
certain  way.  He  is  always  trying  to 
obtain  an  advantage  beneficial  to  him- 
self; the  politician  seeks  to  influence 
men  for  self  or  party  ends,  and  in  both 
cases  there  is  more  or  less  falsehood  and 
down  right  lying.  He  lies  by  nods  and 
winks,  by  smiles  and  grave  looks,  and 
even  by  his  silence.  Silence  is  a  wrong 
when  facts  are  withheld  which  another 


has  a  right  to  demand  to  enable  him  to 
act  justly,  and  to  avoid  error.  False- 
hood is  of  protean  forms,  as  many 
headed  as  the  fabled  hydra,  and  as 
deadly  to  all  moral  growth  as  the  ser- 
pent's poisonous  bite  that  knows  no 
cure. 

To  affirm  or  swear  falsely  was  a  sin  in 
Israel  equal  to  that  of  profaning  the 
name  of  God.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
appear  before  some  tribunal  and  commit 
perjury  by  taking  an  oath,  to  become  a 
false  witness,  but  in  every  instance 
where  falsehood  was  resorted  to  in  evi- 
dence for  or  against  another  the  offender 
was  liable  to  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 
This  wrong  included  all  the  slander,  all 
evil  speaking,  all  backbiting  and  deceit 
by  falsifying  in  all  its  many  forms;  by 
which  we  see  how  closely  it  is  allied 
with  the  other  evils  named.  All  deceit 
and  hypocrisy,  all  that  is  false,  .though 
one  should  only  appear  to  be  what  he  is 
not,  is  to  be  abhorred  equally  with  one 
who  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie. 

Every  soul  who  has  faith  in  God  and 
in  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  faith,  must 
admit  the  justice  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments attached  to  the  divine  law.  By 
its  Author  it  was  declared  that  all  liars 
shall  have  their  part,  or  reward.,  in  a 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone;  shall  not 
come  within  the  gates  of  the  holy  city, 
but  shall  dwell  outside  with  dogs,  sor- 
cerers, whoremongers,  idolaters  and 
murderers,  the  companions  they  have 
fitted  themselves  for  by  lying.  Yet  all 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  from 
indulging  in  the  habit  of  lying,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  many  forms  in  which  they 
practice  deceit,  to  gain  advantage  for 
self,  to  the  injury  of  another.  No  in- 
telligent person  with  a  sincere  faith  can 
indulge  in  such  practice  without  work- 
ing a  terrible  violation  of  conscience,  self 
condemnation  and  consequent  misery, 
resulting  in  utter  disregard  of  all  human 
obligations. 

The  moral  culture  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  the  soul  of  man,  is  the 
great  object  of  all  human  existence.  All 
means  that  can  be  used  to  accomplish 
this  end  should  be    diligently  applied; 
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and  every  evil,  however  trifling,  should 
be  as  carefully  avoided.  The  moral 
recititude  of  men  must  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  God  where  ever  that  law 
has  been  revealed.  It  implies  free 
agency — the  power  to  do  or  not  to  do 
that  which  shall  be  in  full  accord  with 
the  divine — the  highest  spiritual  develop- 


ment that  can  be  attained,  and  that 
which  secures  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  happiness  to  the  soul  in  its 
spiritual  and  eternal  life.  6".  IV.  R. 


Don't  do  it- — The  mean  act  that  is 
prompted  by  selfishness  and  encouraged 
by  expediency. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  greatest  of 
all  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  main, 
he  who  stands  pre-eminent  amongst 
them, 'and  whose  name  even  to  this  day  is 
a  charm  to  call  up  his  deeds  of  daring, 
his  dauntless  courage,  his  truculent 
cruelty,  and  his  insatiate  and  unappeas- 
able lust  for  gold — Captain  Henry  Mor- 
gan, the  bold  Welshman,  who  brought 
buccaneering  to  the  height  and  flower  of 
its  glory.  Having  sold  himself,  after 
the  manner  of  the  times,  for  his  passage 
across  the  seas,  he  worked  out  his  time 
of  servitude  at  the  Barbadoes.  As  soon 
as  he  had  regained  his  liberty  he  entered 
upon  the  trade  of  piracy,  wherein  he 
soon  reached  a  position  of  considerable 
prominence.  He  was  associated  with 
Mansvelt  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  des- 
cent upon  Saint  Catherine's  Isle,  the 
importance  of  which  spot,  as  a  centre 
of  operations  against  the  neighboring 
coasts,  Morgan  never  lost  sight  of. 

The  first  attempt  that  Captain  Henry 
Morgan  ever  made  against  any  town  in 
the  Spanish  Indies  was  the  bold  descent 
upon  the  city  of  Puerto  del  Principe  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  with  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  It  was  a  deed  the  boldness  of 
which  has  never  been  outdone  by  any  of 
a  like  nature — not  even  the  famous  at- 
tack upon  Panama  itself.  Thence  they 
returned  to  their  boats  in  the  very  face 
of  the  whole  island  of  Cuba,  aroused 
and  determined  upon  their  extermina- 
tion. Not  only  did  they  make  good 
their  escape,  but  they  brought  away  with 
them  a  vast  amount  of  plunder,  com- 
puted at  three  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  eight,  besides  five  hundred  head  of 
cattle  and  many  prisoners  held  for  ran- 


som. But  when  the  division  of  all  this 
wealth  came  to  be  made,  lo!  there  were 
only  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  eight  to  be 
found.  What  had  become  of  the  rest 
no  man  could  tell  but  Captain  Henry 
Morgan  himself.  Honesty  among  thieves 
was  never  an  axiom  with  him. 

Rude,  truculent,  and  dishonest  as  Cap- 
tain Morgan  was,  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  wonderful  power  of  persuading  the 
wild  buccaneers  under  •him  to  submit 
everything  to  his  judgment,  and  to  rely 
entirely  upon  his  word.  In  spite  of  the 
vast  sum  of  money  that  he  had  very  evi- 
dently made  away  with,  recruits  poured  in 
upon  him,  until  his  band  was  larger  and 
better  equipped  than  ever.  And  now  it 
was  determined  that  the  plunder  harvest 
was  ripe  at  Porto  Bello,  and  that  city's 
doom  was  sealed.  The  town  was  de- 
fended by  two  strong  castles  thoroughly 
manned,  and  officered  by  as  gallant  a 
soldier  as  ever  carried  Toledo  steel  at 
his  side.  But  strong  castles  and  gallant 
soldiers  weighed  not  a  barley-corn  with 
the  buccaneers,  when  their  blood  was 
stirred  by  the  lust  of  gold. 

Landing  at  Puerto  Naos,  a  town  some 
ten  leagues  westward  of  Porto  Bello, 
they  marched  to  the  latter  town,  and 
coming  before  the  castle  boldly  de- 
manded its  surrender.  It  was  refused, 
whereupon  Morgan  threatened  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given.  Still  surrender 
was  refused;  and  then  the  castle  was  at- 
tacked, and  after  a  bitter  struggle  was 
captured.  Morgan  was  as  good  as  his 
word:  every  man  in  the  castle  was  shut 
in  the  guard- room,  the  match  was  set 
to  the  powder-magazine,  and  soldiers, 
castle,  and  all  were  blown  into  the  air, 
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whilst  through  all  the  smoke  and  the 
dust  the  buccaneers  poured  into  the 
town.  Still  the  governor  held  out  in 
the  other  castle,  and  might  have  made 
good  his  defence,  but  that  he  was  be- 
trayed by  the  soldiers  under  him.  Into 
the  castle  poured  the  howling  bucca- 
neers. But  still  the  governor  fought  on, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  clinging  to 
his  knees  and  beseeching  him  to  sur- 
render, and  the  blood  from  his  wounded 
forehead  trickling  down  over  his  white 
collar,  until  a  merciful  bullet  put  an  end 
to  the  vain  struggle. 

Here  were  enacted  the  old  scenes. 
Everything  plundered  that  could  be 
taken,  and  then  a  ransom  set  upon  the 
•town  itself.  This  time  an  honest,  or  an 
apparently  honest,  division  was  made  of 
the  spoils,  which  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  eight, 
besides  merchandise  and  jewels. 

The  next  towns  to  suffer  were  poor 
Maracaybo  and  Gibraltar,  now  just  be- 
ginning to  recover  from  the  desolation 
wrought  by  L'Olonoise.  Once  more 
both  towns  were  plundered  of  every 
bale  of  menchandise  and  of  every  piastre, 
and  once  more  both  were  ransomed, 
until  everything  was  squeezed  from  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  Here  affairs 
were  like  to  have  taken  a  turn,  for  when 
Captain  Morgan  came  up  from  Gibraltar, 
he  found  three  great  men-of-war  lying 
in  the  entrance  to  the  lake  awaiting  his 
coming.  Seeing  that  he  was  hemmed 
in,  in  the  narrow  sheet  of  water.  Captain 
Morgan  was  inclined  to  compromise 
matters,  even  offering  to  relinquish  all 
the  plunder  he  had  gained  if  he  were 
allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  But  no;  the 
Spanish  admiral  would  hear  nothing  of 
this.  Having  the  pirates,  as  he  thought, 
securely  in  his  grasp,  he  would  relinquish 
nothing,  but  would  sweep  them  from 
the  face  of  the  sea  once  and  forever. 

That  was  an  unlucky  determination 
for  the  Spaniards  to  reach,  for  instead  of 
paralyzing  the  pirates  with  fear,  as  he 
expected  it  would  do,  it  simply  turned 
their  mad  courage  into  as  mad  despera- 
tion. A  great  vessel  that  they  had 
taken  with  the  town  of  Maracaybo  was 
converted  into  a  fire-ship,  manned  with 


logs  of  wood  in  montera  caps  and  sailor 
jackets,  and  filled  with  brimstone,  pitch, 
and  palm  leaves  soaked  in  oil.  Then 
out  of  the  lake  the  pirates  sailed  to 
meet  the  Spaniards,  the  fire-ship  leading 
the  way,  and  bearing  down  directly  upon 
the  admiral's  vessel.  At  the  helm  stood 
volunteers,  the  most  desperate  and  the 
bravest  of  all  the  pirate  gang,  and  at  the 
ports  stood  the  logs  of  wood  in  montera 
caps.  So  they  came  up  with  the  admiral, 
and  grappled  with  his  ship  in  spite  of 
the  thunder  of  all  his  great  guns,  and 
then  the  Spaniard  saw,  all  too  late, 
what  his  opponent  really  was. 

He  tried  to  swing  loose,  but,  clouds  of 
smoke  and  almost  instantly  a  mass  of 
roaring  flames  enveloped  both  vessels, 
and  the  admiral  was  lost.  The  second 
vessel,  not  wishing  to  wait  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  pirates,  bore  down  upon  the 
fort,  under  the  guns  of  which  the  cow- 
ardly crew  sunk  her,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  shore.  The  third 
vessel,  not  having  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  was  taken  by  the  pirates  with- 
out the  slightest  resistance,  and  the 
passage  from  the  lake  was  cleared.  So 
the  buccaneers  sailed  away,  leaving 
Maracaybo  and  Gibraltar  prostrate  a 
second  time. 

And  now  Captain  Morgan  determined 
to  undertake  another  venture,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  equalled  in  all 
of  the  annals  of  buccaneering.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  descent  upon 
and  the  capture  of  Panama,  which  was, 
next  to  Cartagena,  perhaps,  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  strongly  fortified 
city  in  the  West  Indies.  In  preparation 
for  this  venture  he  obtained  letters  of 
marque  from  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, by 
virtue  of  which  elastic  commission  he  be- 
gan immediately  to  gather  around  him  all 
material  necessary  for  the  undertaking. 

When  it  became  known  abroad  that 
the  great  Captain  Morgan  was  about 
undertaking  an  adventure  that  was  to 
eclipse  all  that  was  ever  done  before, 
great  numbers  came  flocking  to  his 
standard,  until  he  had  gathered  together 
an  army  of  two  thousand  or  more  des- 
peradoes and  pirates  wherewith  to  pro- 
secute his  adventure,  albeit  the   venture 
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itself  was  kept  a  total  secret  from  every 
one.  Port  Couillon,  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  over  against  the  He  de  la 
Vache,  was  the  place  of  muster,  and 
thither  the  motley  band  gathered  from 
all  quarters.  Provisions  had  been 
plundered  from  the  main-land  wherever 
they  could  be  obtained,  and  by  the  24th 
of  October,  1670  (O.  S.),  everything  was 
in  readiness. 

The  island  of  Saint  Catharine,  as  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  at  one  time 
captured  by  Mansvelt,  Morgan's  master 
in  his  trade  of  piracy.  It  had  been 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  now 
thoroughly  fortified  by  them.  Almost  the 
first  attempt  that  Morgan  had  made  as  a 
master-pirate  was  the  retaking  of  Saint 
Catharine's  Isle.  In  that  undertaking 
he  had  failed  ;  but  now,  as  there  was  an 
absolute  need  of  some  such  place  as  a 
base  of  operations,  he  determined  that 
the  place  must  be  taken.  And  it  was 
taken.  The  Spaniards,  during  the  time 
of  their  possession,  had  fortified  it  most 
thoroughly  and  completely,  and  had  the 
governor  thereof  been  as  brave  as  he 
who  met  his  death  in  the  castle  of  Porto 
Bello,  there  might  have  been  a  different 
tale  to  tell.  As  it  was,  he  surrendered 
it  in  a  most  cowardly  fashion,  merely 
stipulating  that  there  should  be  a  sham 
attack  by  the  buccaneers,  whereby  his 
credit  might  be  saved.  And  so  Saint 
Catharine  was  won. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  the 
capture  of  the  castle  of  Chagres,  which 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  up  which  river  the  buccaneers 
would  be  compelled  to  transport  their 
troops  and  provisions  for  the  attack  upon 
the  city  of  Panama.  This  adventure  was 
undertaken  by  four  hundred  picked  men 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Morgan 
himself.  The  castle  of  Chagres,  known 
as  San  Lorenzo  by  the  Spaniards ,  stood 
upon  the  top  of  an  abrupt  rock  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  for  its  size  in  all  the 
West  Indies.  This  stronghold  Morgan 
must  have  if  he  ever  hoped  to  win 
Panama. 

The  attack  of  the  castle  and  the  de- 
fence of  it  were  equally  fierce,  bloody, 


and  desperate.  Again  and  again  the 
buccaneers  assaulted,  and  again  and 
again  they  were  beaten  back.  So  the 
morning  came,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  pirates  had  been  baffled  this  time. 
But  just  at  this  juncture  the  thatch  of 
palm  leaves  on  the  roofs  of  some  of  the 
buildings  inside  the  fortifications  took 
fire,  a  conflagration  followed,  which 
caused  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  maga- 
zines, and  in  the  paralysis  of  terror  that 
followed,  the  pirates  forced  their  way 
into  the  fortifications,  and  the  castle  was 
won.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  flung  them- 
selves from  the  castle  walls  into  the  river 
or  upon  the  rocks  beneath,  preferring 
death  to  capture  and  possible  torture; 
many  who  were  left  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  some  few  were  spared  and 
held  as  prisoners.  So  fell  the  castle  of 
Chagres,  and  nothing  now  lay  between 
the  buccaneers  and  the  city  of  Panama 
but  the  intervening  and  trackless  forests. 

And  now  the  name  of  the  town  whose 
doom  was  sealed  was  no  secret.  Up 
the  river  of  Chagres  went  Captain 
Henry  Morgan  and  twelve  hundred  men, 
packed  closely  in  their  canoes;  they 
never  stopped,  saving  now  and  then  to 
rest  their  stiffened  legs,  until  they  had 
come  to  a  place  known  as  Cruz  de  Sarf 
Juan  Gallego,  where  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  boats  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  water.  Leaving 
a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men 
to  protect  their  boats  as  a  place  of  refuge 
in  case  they  should  be  worsted  before 
Panama,  they  turned  and  plunged  into 
the  wilderness  before  them. 

There  a  more  powerful  foe  awaited 
them  than  a  host  of  Spaniards  with 
match,  powder,  and  lead — starvation. 
They  met  but  little  or  no  opposition  in 
their  progress;  but  wherever  they  turned 
they  found  every  fibre  of  meat,  every 
grain  of  maize,  every  ounce  of  bread  or 
meal,  swept  away  or  destroyed  utterly 
before  them.  Even  when  the  buccaneers 
had  successfully  overcome  an  ambus- 
cade or  an  attack,  and  had  sent  the 
Spaniards  flying,  the  fugitives  took  the 
time  to  strip  their  dead  comrades  of  every 
grain  of  food  in  their  leathern  sacks, 
leaving   nothing  but    the    empty   bags. 
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Says  the  narrator  of  these  events,  him- 
self one  of  the  expedition,  "They  after- 
ward fell  to  eating  those  leathern  bags, 
as  affording  something  to  the  ferment  of 
their  stomachs." 

Ten  days  they  struggled  through  this 
bitter  privation,  doggedly  forcing  their 
way  onward,  faint  with  hunger  and  hag- 
gard with  weakness  and  fever.  Then, 
from  the  high  hill  and  over  the  tops  of 
the  forest  trees,  they  saw  the  steeples  of 
Panama,  and  nothing  remained  between 
them  and  their  goal  but  the  fighting  of 
four  Spaniards  to  every  one  of  them — a 
simple  thing  which  they  had  done  over 
and  over  again.  Down  they  poured 
upon  Panama,  and  out  came  the 
Spaniards  to  meet  them;  four  hundred 
horse,  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot, 
and  two  thousand  wild  bulls  which  had 
been  herded  together  to  be  driven  over 
the  buccaneers  so  that  their  ranks  might 
be  disordered  and  broken.  The  bucca- 
neers-were only  eight  hundred  strong; 
the  others  had  either  fallen  in  battle  or 
had  dropped  along  the  dreary  pathway 
through  the  wilderness;  but  in  the  space 
of  two  hours  the  Spaniards  were  flying 
madly  over  the  plain,  minus  six  hundred 
who  lay  dead  or  dying  behind  them.  As 
for  the  bulls,  as  many  of  them  as  were 
shot  served  as  food  there  and  then  for 
the  half-famished  pirates,  for  the  bucca- 
neers were  never  more  at  home  than  in 
the  slaughter  of  cattle. 

Then  they  marched  toward  the  city. 
Three  hours  more  fighting  and  they 
were  in  the  streets,  howling,  yelling 
plundering,  gorging,  dram-drinking,  and 
giving  full  vent  to  all  the  vile  and  name- 
less lusts  that  burned  in  their  hearts  like 
a  hell  of  fire.  And  now  followed  the 
usual  sequence  of  events — rapine,  cru- 
elty, and  extortion;  only  this  time  there 
was  no  town  to  ransom,  for  Morgan  had 
given  orders  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 
The  torch  was  set  to  it,  and  Panama,  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  New  World, 
was  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Why  the  deed  was  done,  no  man  but 
Morgan  could  tell.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
all  the  secret  hidingplaces  for  treasure 
might  be  brought  to  light;  but  whatever 
the   reason   was,  it   lay    hidden   in    the 


breast  of  the  great  buccaneer  himself. 
For  three  weeks  Morgan  and  his  men 
abided  in  this  dreadful  place  ;  then  they 
marched  away  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  beasts  of  burden  loaded 
with  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and 
jewels,  besides  great  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise, and  six  hundred  prisoners  held 
for  ransom.  Whatever  became  of  all 
that  vast  wealth,  and  what  it  amounted 
to  no  man  but  Morgan  ever  knew,  for 
when  a  division  was  made  it  was  found 
that  there  was  only  two  hundred  pieces 
of  eight  to  each  man. 

When  this  dividend  was  declared,  a 
howl  of  execration  went  up,  under  which 
even  Captain  Henry  Morgan  quailed. 
At  night  he  and  four  other  commanders 
slipped  their  cables  and  ran  out  to  sea, 
and  it  was  said  that  these  divided  the 
greater  part  of  the  booty  amongst  them* 
selves.  But  the  wealth  plundered  at 
Panama  could  hardly  have  fallen  short 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Com- 
puting it  at  this  reasonable  figure,  the 
various  prizes  won  by  Henry  Morgan 
in  the  West  Indies  would  stand  as 
follows:  Panama,  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  Porto  Bello,. eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  Puerto  del 
Principe,  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  Maracaybo  and  Gibraltar,  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  various  pirac- 
ies, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — 
making  a  grand  total  of  three  million  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as 
the  vast  harvest  of  plunder.  With  this 
fabulous  wealth,  wrenched  from  the 
Spaniards  by  means  of  the  rack  and  the 
cord,  and  pilfered  from  his  companions 
by  the  meanest  of  thieving,  Captain 
Henry  Morgan  retired  from  business, 
honored  of  all,  rendered  famous  by  his 
deeds,  knighted  by  the  good  King 
Charles  II,  and  finally  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  rich  island  of  Jamaica. 

Other  buccaneers  followed  him.  Cam- 
peche  was  taken  and  sacked,  and  even 
Cartagena  itself  fell ;  but  with  Henry 
Morgan  culminated  the  glory  of  the  buc- 
caneers, and  from  that  time  they  declined 
in  power  and  wealth  and  wickedness 
until  they  were  finally  swept  away. 

Hozuard  Pyle  in  Harpers. 


R.  K.  THOMAS. 


Eaqi^e;  emporium, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


R    K.  THOMAS. 
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The  Celebrated 


Prompt  Attention  to  Orders. 


Office  in  Wasatch  Corner. 


'*& 


§"'  5bPFF^FINE 
-FLOUR  — 

MAKES    MORE    WHDLESDME 

(bread     THAN  ANY     OTHER 

FINEWHITE     FLDUR. 

MANUFACTURED  By"tHE 

PidneerRqllerMius. 


Perfect  Equipment 


SPANISH  FORK 

CANON. 


CASTLE   GATE.  |  ^gffiM^ 

PRICE  CANON. 


BLACK  CANON. 

MARSHALL   PASS. 

GARDEN  of  the  GODS, 

GRAND  CANON  OF 
THE  ARKANSAS. 


Sierra  Nevada  Lumber  Association 


■OF    UTAH.^ 


Lumber,  atli,  Shingles,  Mouldings,  Doors,  Windows,  Blinds,  Etc. 

Mill  Work  in  All  its  Branches. 

OAK,   ASH,   CHERRY,   WALNUT,    BUTTERNUT,   MAHOGANY,    SPANISH 

CEDAR,    PRIMA    VERA,    Etc.,   in  Stock. 


Hard  and  Soft  Wood  Mantels,   to  Order. 


STAIR  BUILDING  A  SPECIALTY. 


One-half  Block  South    U.   C,  Depot 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


•}        S.  J.  LYNN,  Supt. 


.•"'""  '"'*"».- 


iOO 


\  In  relation  to 


Ttae  peojtle  oi'  Ffahl 
are  sensibly  united  I 
In   nrel'erlug    those'., 
niade  at 


''"N.Ml«M»>"J* 


z.  c.  m.  i 

dmtomj, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY. 
Look  for  the  Brand. 


3 


J> 


/r\ 


,G\ 


ss\ 


Lt  civ 


THE    CELEBRATED 


Pleasant  Valley  Coal, 
Colorado  Anthracite,. 

♦^sCHARCOAL.s^* 
^O^E,    1?IG    Il^ON   g   &500D. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

Sells,  Burton  &  Co., 

1-5:5   IL^airx  Street, 
NEXT  DOOI^TO  BA^RATT  Bi\0S.         TELEPHONE  211. 


M„    "■»-     WWi 


msr  m 


k:    *****  I*a1TB  cx^- 

M       &^     p.  o.  Box  asjs. 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL   DEALER   IN 

DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES,  BOOTS,  SHOES,  HARDWARE,  NOTIONS 


-AND   ALD  KINDS  OF- 


&&&3TC--S 


^ 


BEST    HOUSE     FOR     FAMILY    SUPPLIES. 

B*  Wm  VBJJKMUhi 


tf  TEMPLE  spq 


BTT-^TQISr,    Grj&.TZTDlzT^llS,    CO., 


Combination  Fence; 


U-JfJI««!urfn  M 

M'tde  «f  Anne»l«d  Steel   and   ftaH-jinized  Wire,  »nd 
44  llclsets  per  Had,  m  a  rosj  of  If i an  45  ct*.  v»   81. O* 

>or  lioU.    TUui  i>  tli«  Koct  Juim  KUtl  Garden  Feute  W-a». 


IBS  BOS  &3$3>   €OTS 


l£ais  on.  IrajM-c-vui  2Tl».aa.- 


!«ttor  t5i«sa.  ■  Btaa-y  Xz».p©xt«d.. 


Agent*  for  the  Celebrated 

HOUSEHOLD  SEWING  MACHINES 


* 


OPPOSITE    THE    THEATRE. 
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I,  C.  CHAMBER*.  Prtnltnt. 


F,  A.  MITCHELL,  Stt'y  A  Mtnagf. 


DEALERS  IN 


Webrr  Goae,^: 

Firm  the  WASATCH  ■  and 


mmmi  mm  coal. 

From  tht  Uiak  Centra!  Railway  Co'*  M  net. 

OFHCI  it  Ki.  40  Hui  Stall,  •      SALT  LAKE  CITT,  UTAH. 

LlTPH.Nt   N*    3*4.  ■PP6IITI  X.  C.  M.  I.  P.  O.  B»K   027 

Ord«r«  4«liT«rtd  t«  muf  *d*r«t*  la  th«  aitr,  «r  AaraUk«d  »t  tk*  jraxd  ftl  ra^ula*  rat.*. 


IT    IS    THE    BEST 


TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 


S 


Tl5.e   Xjstrg-est  Sale  .of   a,m.y   Tobacco    in.   t3a.e   "WorlA. 


FOR  PLEASURE, 
<^MF$RT,HEAIT" 

SMOKE  THE 


^^ALB^ 


,  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

*  Pt?RHflM,N.C. 


1887.~NPRIx^Ta.-1887. 


D 


Ui    • 


J! 


ON  AND  MACHINE 


w 


GET    YOUK    PLOWS. 

Buy  your  Wagons  and  Machinery 

Tli*  Largest  Stuck  to  8ele«t  from  «Ter  Kxhlbltvri  in  Utah. 


MITCHELL    and   BAIN    WAGONS. 

CHAMPION  AND  WOOD  MACHINES. 

De§r§  and  Moiine  Plows, 

RaTrBioc¥i:,~cuth  of  Th»atre,    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,    PREST.  J.  F.  GRANT,   MGR. 


YOUNG 


HARDY 


\C 


OjKp  K%y 


i^r  coat  PO»ATaD. 


—UNEXCELLED — 

DRY    GOODS, 

Newest  Varieties.        Standard  Prices, 

STAPLE    AND    FANCY 

a  r  o  a  k  k  i  e  s , 

Alvmji  Fresh  end  Whtleseme. 


A   COMl'LETK   ASSORTMENT   Of 

BOOTS  &*id  SHOES. 

Everything  for  Footwear  in  the  Best  Styles. 

Town  4  Country  Trada  Carefully  Attended  to. 

Opp.  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  East  Tkmplk  Strket, 
SA.LT   LAKE    CITY. 


Insure  Your  Homes 


IN  THE 


-XTTX-    Vw/ 


cr 


TJTA 


$1,000  for  2  cts. 

/*  CVtfx  tax  Tto  7W  #wfc  a 

jl^#  to  Insure. 

It  takes  less  than  a  day  to  lose 
a  thousand  dollars  by  fire. 

HEBERJ.GRANT&CO, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

40  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKE  COT. 


